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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED=, 
A LITTLE CHILD 


will be helped bv anv 


coniribution you can send to 


Waifs & Strays Society 


Food and clothing bills for 4,200 little ones to be met. 





Please remit to: 
Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., 
Secretary, Old Town Hall, Kennington 
Road, London, S.E.11 (Cheques and 
Postal Orders crossed “ Barclay’s,” 
and payable Waifs an! Strays), 


and so help this work 
OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 
(i ea ee 


Gity of London Hospital for Chest Diseases 
(Victoria Park Hospital), E. 2 
Adjoining the Park of 217 acres. 


PaTRONS—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 
HER MASESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


PREASURPR—SIR G@. WYATT TRUSCOTT, Bt. 
CnAIRMAN--SiR A. KAYE BUTTERWORTH. 
lhe increased suffering from consumption, due 
to the war, makes the Hospital’s work of 
supreme importance Donations and legacies 
are badly needed to meet additional expendi- 
ture of over £18,000 per annum. Contribu- 
tions may le sent to Barclay’s Bank, I.td., 
54, Lombard Street, E.C. 3, or to the Secre- 

tary, at the Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 2. 
GrorGE Warts, Secretary 


CANCER HOSPITAL cree 


CHARTER, 


FULHAM ROAD. LONDON, S.W. 3. 


All applicants seen, without having the trouble 
of first procuring a Governor’s Letter, each 
week day, except Saturday, at 2 p.m. 














(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL 





New Annual Subscriptions especially solicited. 





Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand, W.C. 
J. COURTNEY BUCHANAN, C.B E 


BANKERS: 


Secretars : 





An important addition to the “ Increased Productivity Series.” 


LAND DRAINAGE 


FROM FIELD TO SEA. 
By C. H. J. CLAYTON, M.S.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. 
Chief Drainage Engineer to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
6/- net. By post 6/6 


A full Prospectus of this important work post free on application to ‘he Manager, 
“Countrv Life,” Ltd.. 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Crown 8vo, [Illustrated 
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MAIDSTONE Plants 
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SOUTHWELL, NOTTS Specialists 
KELWAY & SON Hardy Plants 


Retail Plant Departmen —. 
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GARDEN SUNDRIES 


WAKELEY’S HOP MANURE (Patented) 
WAKELEY BROS. & Co., Ld. ney! only reliable 


complete 





62, Bankside, no for 
LONDON, S.E Stable Manure. 


Report of Royal Horticultural society. 
Your patented Hop Manure has been used in the 
pociety's Gardens at Wisley, and I am pleased to 
report that it has proved excellent fur the flower 
borde s, fruit and vegetables grown both under 
glass and out in the «pen air. 
(Signed) W. WILKS, Secretary. 


Only 6/- 4 bushel bag. Write for Boonlet 
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GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 


A HANDROOK TO THE GARDEN. 


Published at the Offices of ‘“ CoUNTrY LIFE,” M iedad 


By E. T. COOK. 


17/6 net; by post 18/4 


20 Tavistock Street Covent 


Garden, W.C. 











Also 
2a", 30. 
36” and 
42” Motor 
Lawn 
Mowers. 


RANSOMES’ 


18” & 20” MOTOR LAWN MOWERS 





NEW 


Also 
Hand, 
Horse, 
Pony and 
Donkey 
Machines. 


The Ideal Machines for medium size gardens which, with their 
help. «an be easily maintained by one man instead of two. 





Catalogue No 


. 141 on application. 


RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES. Ltd., Orwell Works, Ipswich 


The oldest and most experienced Firm in the Lawn Mower Trade, and the Pioneers 
of the Petrol Motor Lawn Mower. 











Rigos Anthracite Coal Company 


LIMITED. 
COLLIERY PROPRIETORS, CARDIFF AND SWANSEA. 


Specialists in ANTHRACITE COALS. 








Rigos Anthracite, Big Vein, Large 
Cobbles and Nuts for Horticultural Pur- 
poses, Central Heating and Stoves. 


Telegrams : “ Perc, Carpirr.”’ Telephone No. : 2543 Private Branch Exchange. 
N.P. ~Now is the time to purchase Anthracite ; if you wait until the cold 
secson you will have to pay considercbly more than to-day’s prices. 


WILLIAM PERCH, Ld., Sole Sales Agents, Cardiff 
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than £4 and may save its cost hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of times over 
the first. time it is used. 
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Rabbits and the Land 


Ta meeting of the Council of Agriculture for 
England, held on May 18th, a strong resolution 
was passed expressing regret at the delay of the 
Minister of Agriculture in introducing a Bill to 

provide for the destruction of rabbits, as requested by the 
Council. Embodied in the motion was a statement that 
as this body (the Council of Agriculture) may be taken to 
be entitled to speak for County Agricultural Committees, 
which would, in fact, administer the Act, any objection on 
the score of administrative difficulty cannot be regarded 
as warranting the non-introduction of the measure. Lord 
Bledisloe seconded the motion and it was carried. This 
subject, having been brought forward so prominently, 
will not be lightly dropped. It is certain that Sir Douglas 
Newton, who was elected Chairman for the year at the 
meeting in question, is in full sympathy with the motion. 
He, as our readers know, is a many-sided agriculturist 
with a particular bent for fruit cultivation, and of all those 
who are concerned with the land the orchardist has most 
reason to dislike the rabbit. He may extirpate it from his 
own ground, but in that case it will enter from adjoining 
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land, and in a moderately hard winter can do a vast amount 
of mischief to young fruit plantations. It has a preference 
for the apple tree in its youth, and a considerable leaning also 
towards plum and pear trees at that stage of growth when 
the bark has not yet been scarred and hardened with age. 
The rodent gnaws the bark, often making a complete 
circle round the tree, and when that is accomplished, the 
tree may as well be cut down for firewood, as the bark, 
up which the sap ascends, is essential to its vitality and the 
tree dies when it is removed. 

In a fruit-growing district the rabbit cannot be tolerated. 
Nor will ordinary killing down be a sufficient deterrent. 
For several years past this plan has been in operation. 
Not that the farmers worked with the idea of extermination 
in their head, but when food was scarce the rabbit could 
easily be turned into hard money. There have been also 
a great number of unemployed, a proportion of whom filled 
in idle time with snaring and otherwise poaching. One 
would have thought that after this there would have been 
a scarcity of rabbits ; the contrary is the case. The rabbit 
is one of those animals that flourish all the more for being 
killed down in large numbers. The reason probably is 
that where there are many of them disease breaks out and 
the burrows become unwholesome ; but if they are ferreted 
as well as trapped and shot, even the rabbits that escape 
do not quickly return to their old haunts, which, in conse- 
quence, are sweetened and purified by the natural operation 
of wind, sun and rain. Then if only a few pairs are left 
reproduction goes on at a rate that is almost proverbial, 
and the rabbit population spreads over the land. During 
the present year that has actually happened. In fields 
where the hedgerow burrows were cleaned out last autumn 
so that it became rare to see a rabbit, they come out now 
in hundreds. From almost every part of the country the 
same story has come to hand that rabbits never were more 
plentiful than they are just now. Correspondents have 
written to say that their hav crops are being ruined by 
them and they are as severe on the young corn as on the 
grass. In these circumstances, it is only fair to assume 
that Mr. Donaldson of Oxford, who was responsible for 
the motion, and Lord Bledisloe, who seconded it, will be 
very fully supported. 

This is not at all on anti-sport grounds. What is 
required is not the extermination of the rabbit throughout 
the country, but only in places where it is an obstacle 
to good farming, and especially to intensive cultivation, 

The controversy, which has arisen in other countries 
and in some been settled, is sure to arise in this. When dete- 
rioration and loss of a crop can be traced to rabbits, on 
whom should the responsibility lie? There are two people 
concerned: one is the occupier of the land that has been 
raided by rabbits, the other is the occupant of the land 
from which the rabbits come. The difficulty usually 
happens where a half bare, ill cultivated farm adjoins a 
rich and well cultivated one. On the Continent it is 
regarded as a hardship that the skilful and industrious 
tiller of the soil who is growing the best crops should 
have to stand the loss of ravages committed by rabbits 
that have to seek their food abroad because of the ill cul- 
tivation at home. Is it fair that the good cultivator should 
be forced to wire-net against vermin from the fields of the 
bad cultivator ? It does not stand to reason that it should 
be so. Rabbits are not game, and therefore cannot be 
regarded as the property of the man on whose land they 
burrow. ‘They have to be treated, therefore, on the same 
principle as weeds are. No man should be allowed to 
grow noxious weeds adjacent to the land of his neighbour 
into which they may be blown by the wind. In other words, 
if the farmer or owner wishes to have rabbits on his land 
he must fence them in or pay for any damage they do. 
These seem to be unavoidable conclusions, but the subject 
will have to be fought out in the House of Commons 
before an agreement can become possible. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, O.M., whose eighty-second birthday was cele- 
brated on June 2nd. 
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F there is one thing more certain than another it is that 

our sporting readers will find much to delight them in 

the coloured prints in connection with “‘ Epsom and its 

Races in Days gone by,” with which we have the pleasure 
to present them when the Derby of 1922 is still the subject 
of conversation. So extraordinary has been the change in 
transport since the not distant days of the mail coach and 
its road companions that the contrast between what is 
visible to-day and what used to be visible is most dramatic. 
‘The jolly companies who left town by Hyde Park Corner 
and Kennington Gate would be more surprised if they could 
see the crowd of to-dav than an enthusiastic motorist would 
be if it were possible for him to be wafted back to the time 
when the horse was king of the road. Perhaps the print 
richest in character is that of the ‘‘ Lord Nelson Inn, 
Cheam.” It seems to carry you far back when you find 
“‘ Neat Wines” advertised under the name of the inn- 
keeper. The crowd is delicious with the little man in the 
foreground making a most vulgar - gesture while he flies 
along in his little cart behind two galloping dogs. The 
postboy watering the horses, the various members of the 
sporting fraternity refreshing themselves with fluids ranging 
from beer to champagne, the stout gentleman with his nose 
in his tankard, making you sure that it will not be withdrawn 
till {the last drop is extracted, the lady coyly accepting a 
inning glass from her gallant, and indeed, every figure 
in the scene, not omitting those lying on the road behind 
their runaway horse, is enthralling. ‘‘ ‘The Cock at Sutton ”’ 
is another version of the same gay theme, and the incidents 
of the race, “ Saddling in the Warren,” “ Preparing to 
Start,” “ The Betting Post,” “ The Grand Stand ” and the 
horses running past it, “ The Race Over,” and last, but not 
least, “‘ Settling Day at 'Tattersalls’,” will, we hope, help to 
pass many an otherwise laggard hour in the smoking-room. 
The joys of racing as our full-blooded forefathers appreci- 
ated them could not be more vivaciously portrayed. 


A GREAT country gentleman has passed away in the 

person of Lord Middleton. He was born at Thorpe 
Hall, Bridlington, on August 24th, 1844, and was, therefore, 
seventy-eight years of age when he died. Although 
during those years when a man is usually at his best he was 
an invalid, the years being from 1879-1885, that is to say, 
from the age of thirty-five to forty-one, there is no con- 
temporary who held a more responsible position in the 
countryside. He was for forty-three years the Master of 
the Middleton Hounds and resigned only two years ago. 
Birdsall, his favourite home, was known wherever there was 
interest taken in pedigree stock, particularly Shire horses. 
Of the animals associated with the name of the place it is 
sufficient to mention Birdsall and Calamite and the Bates- 
Waterloo shorthorns ; Lord Middleton’s attention was not 
confined to breeding or any one department of country 
life. He took an active part in local government, and on 
such bodies as the Royal Agricultural Society, the Hunters’ 
Improvement Society, the Shire Horse Society, the Short- 
horn Society, and the Yorkshire Agricultural Society he 
was a hard and enthusiastic worker with an influence that 
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infected all who came in contact with him. He owned 
property of over 100,000 acres, of which 70,000, mostly 
deer forests, are in Ross-shire, and the rest in Lincolnshire, 
Notts, Warwickshire and Yorkshire. One of his favourite 
studies was the breeding and pedigrees of shorthorn cattle, 
and those who reaped most benefit from it were his tenants, 
whose welfare was to him as much as his own. 


MR. ERNEST HOLDERNESS is much to be con- 

gratulated on his fine victory in the Amateurs’ Golf 
Championship. Never was a player in the final round more 
highly tried, whether by the skill of his adversary, the 
closeness of the match or the enormous size of the crowd, 
and never did anyone come more triumphantly out of his 
ordeal. Equal credit is due to Mr. Caven, who is a working- 
man player of the very best tvpe, such as all golfers are 
delighted to honour. For the last three years Mr. Holderness 
has been known by his friends to be one of the best of 
amateur players, but he has sometimes disappointed them 
on critical occasions. ‘This time he has won his spurs 
once and for all. In these days games are taken so seriously 
that it seems almost inevitable that only those who devote 
themselves entirely to playing can reach the top of the tree. 
Mr. Holderness, however, is a hard-working Civil servant 
who can only play golf in his holidays, and it is particularly 
pleasant to have a champion who is an amateur in the 
truest sense of the word. 


THE TREE. 


Irom what deep wells by none divined do men draw up bright 
thoughts to bind 
Their brows like leaves ere they be blind, and earth return to 


earth, O Tree! 


Deep wells lie underneath this sod the June suns crack. Diviner’s 
rod 

Ne’er found them. Only seen of God they lie beneath the earth, 
) Tree! 

Most green of all things yet alive in this hard drought, thou 
couldst not thrive 

Unless thy root should downward drive and drink from wells 
of earth, O Tree! 


Thy branches were but skeletons ; no raiment the ripe summer 
dons 

Were thine, nor the autumnal bronze that falls again to earth, 
O Tree , 


None knows what Spirit guards the stream in dark and sub- 
terranean dream 

Till thou with groping root redeem and draw it up from earth, 
Oo free! 


Give thanks! With blossom thou art capt, with raiment of 
green leafage wrapt, 
Though one dark day thy stem be snapt, and earth return to 
earth, O Tree! 
WILFRID THORLEY. 


HE crowd that watched the final at Prestwick was the 
greatest that has ever been seen on a golf course. 
How big it was it is impossible to estimate, but there must 
certainly have been fifteen thousand people, and there may 
have been twenty thousand. Only those who saw it can 
realise how tremendously hard is the work of those who 
have on such occasions to marshal the spectators so that 
the game can be played at all. ‘There were many members 
of the Prestwick Club who for several days gave up their 
whole time to this thankless and exhausting task, seeing 
practically nothing of the play themselves. They did their 
work admirably and were helped in it by a very docile and 
good-tempered crowd, but that they should do it is a great 
deal to ask. For a club to have a championship played over 
its course is an honour, but it is one rather dearly earned, 
and it may be that in the future we shall see something in 
the nature of a national course given over entirely to these 
big events, with gate money charged at theentrance. It isa 
change that would not in itself be welcome, but it may 
become inevitable. 
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VERY serious situation has arisen in Cornwall, where 

the tin miners have come upon a bad patch of experi- 
ence. They have been out of work for eighteen months, 
and in a few days 99 per cent. of them'will come off the 
unemployment allowance and be entirely dependent upon 
the relief fund. The effect of this will be that unless further 
help is forthcoming the fund will be used up in the next 
five weeks. Exceptionally strong claims are made for the 
men. They never lost a single day’s work through being 
on strike ; during the war they neither asked nor received 
any inflated bonus ; their pay ranged from a minimum of 
thirty-five shillings per week to a maximum of fifty 
shillings. When some of the mines were going to be closed 
they voluntarily offered to take 20 per cent. less wages 
to try to keep them going ; their conduct has been very 
good throughout. What they are suffering from is the high 
price of coal and the low price of tin. Surely the case for 
them is very strong indeed. Anyone desirous of helping 
may do so through the Chief Constable, whose office is 
at Bodmin. 


NY society that publishes transactions is labelled in 
the public libraries as a “ learned society,” and the 
general public, extending the idea, has labelled all societies 
as, if not “ learned,”’ at least ‘‘ clever,”’ and therefore to be 
distrusted. This is in many cases highly prejudicial to their 
activities, especially so to those of the Folk Dance societies. 
One class of person regards them as “ highbrow,” and the 
others as lowbrow or foolish. But at this season, when the 
meadows, in their gold and silver dress, and the scents in 
the air of an evening, invite us to dance, what would be more 
natural and enjoyable than to dance in the open the dances 
designed for a carpet of grass. The very words “ country 
dance” indicate the contempt that many people feel for 
our native gambols. Cunningly they have twisted their 
true technical name of “ contra dances,” in which lady and 
gentleman face one another, to suit their ends, and they resort 
to the village hall to foxtrot. Of course it is very desirable 
that they should, but still, it is a pity that our dances and 
old tunes are forgotten. ‘They were the envy of all foreigners 
and the source of many Italian gavottes and minuets. But 
now, save in Scotland, a few Midland villages, and in Corn- 
wall, they are rarely to be seen, though anybody who has 
danced in them, and in modern American dances too, 
cannot but prefer our own. 


AST week’s hailstorm, brief though it was, was one of 
the fiercest that have visited the southern parts of this 
island for many years. Fortunately it was very local, 
much damage being done in and around Tunbridge Wells, 
but very little a mile or two away from that spot. Stories 
are told of roads being carpeted with leaves and blossoms 
of fruit trees and flowering shrubs that now should be at 
their best, of shops flooded, and of children being almost 
stunned by the force of these projectiles from the infinite. 
It is, however, improbable that, save in the Tunbridge 
Wells and Beckenham neighbourhoods, the fruit harvests 
have been imperilled. Within two leagues of the former 
there is no sign of the visitation, for lilac, laburnum, may 
and chestnut, rhododendron and azalea, and broom, wistaria, 
judas tree, eglantine and mountain ash are blooming as gaily 
as ever ; indeed, more so, for the long, dry summer seems 
to have strengthened them for this year. On the ground 
also there is a more lavish show than usual, for the company 
of spring has met the company of summer, respectively 
delayed by the cold April and hurried on by warm May— 
bugloss with buttercups, orchis with bluebells, with violets 
and primroses still glowing in the shadier hollows. It 
is long since there was such a Whitsuntide. 


N July 8th it will be a hundred years since Shelley 
sailed on that fatal voyage to Spezia which ended in 

his death. ‘The vessel in which he sailed was dredged up 
from the bottom of the sea and his body was recovered on 
July 18th. It was recognised by the volumes of Sophocles 
and Keats found in his pocket. Since then his fame has 
passed through many stages. At first, it was shrouded by 
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the “chatter about Harriet,” which became a kind of 
literary plague, but as time passed the*voice of gossip grew 
silent and the poet is seen now in the light of a growing 
splendour. “ Burns, Shelley were with us—they watch 
from their graves !”” wrote Robert Browning in “ The Lost 
Leader,” and somehow that phrase coming from so great 
an authority went far to establish the fame of Shelley even 
in the minds of those who had previously doubted it. Now 
it shines like a star in the firmament. The event has been 
recognised in a very suitable manner. Mr. Frederick 
Harrison is to lend the Haymarket Theatre on Friday after- 
noon, July 7th, when some of the distinguished men who 
are conspicuous admirers of the poet will give brief 
addresses, and a few Shelley recitations will be given by 
distinguished actors. No money is to be asked for anything 
in connection with this celebration. It will be a noble and 
disinterested tribute to the memory of a poet whose place 
is unique in the literature of this country. 


GIR ALEXANDER JEANS of Liverpool, who on 
Saturday celebrated the jubilee of his connection with 
the Liverpool Daily Post, is a journalist of very outstanding 
merit. He is one of those successful provincial men whose 
reputation has carried far beyond the scene of his life work. 
He joined the Liverpool Post as a reporter in 1872, and from 
that position has steadily risen first to chief reporter, then 
manager, till he finally attained the position of managing 
director. In order to celebrate that event, he entertained 
the members of the literary staff and heads of all departments 
at dinner at the Liverpool Exchange Station Hotel on Satur- 
day night, the company numbering one hundred and fifty. 
In order to make the function complete, he arranged a 
motor coach tour from Birkenhead to Llangollen for the 
commercial and printing staffs. It will, we are sure, be a 
matter of satisfaction to him that these proceedings have 
been watched with a sympathetic eye by many of his friends 
who were too far off to take a share in the actual festivities. 


SEA LORE. 


Where are born the baby seals ? 
In caves untrod, 

Where the shy brown mother hides, 
And only God 

Comes in with the moving tides. 


In caves green-lit and quiet, 
Sand-paved and deep, 
Where the wild winds, tempest-worn, 
Steal in to sleep— 
There the baby seals are born. 
TERESA HOOLeEy. 


T is to he hoped that some means will be found to restrain 
the fury of those who “ char-a-bane ” on days which 
are associated with a particular flower, such as the bluebell. 
One incident noticed on Monday morning after a Sunday 
visitation was that at a portion of the road where 
evidently a halt had been called for refreshment the grass 
on the roadside waste was simply carpeted with bluebells 
that had been torn from a charming little wood just over 
the hedge. It is true that bluebells are wonderfully abun- 
dant this year, and no great harm is done by pulling them 
except that their greatest beauty is seen when they grow 
like a blue mist under the green trees. If the flowers were 
taken home for the pleasure of those who could not get 
away from town we would not mind ; but it is such wanton 
folly to pull them in such extraordinary quantities and then 
throw them down on the road. Another incident was 
that the lilacs grown close to the road in a private garden 
had been pulled and formed into a large bouquet which 
was ingeniously fastened into a high hawthorn hedge oppo- 
site. ‘Those who did that sort of thing had a very curious 
sense of the ridiculous. The lilac blooms in their place 
delighted many passers-by. In another large garden, 
one in which a lover of Nature offers sanctuary to every bird 
that chooses to come, the nests and eggs were rudely torn 
out of the trees. The nests were thrown down and the 
eggs, hard-set, apparently carried awav. 
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THE FUTURE OF CHINA AND ITS 
CAPITAL 


F a dozen men were asked to give an independent opinion 
as to which part of the world is the centre of the most 
dramatic interest at the present moment, they would prob- 
ably all answer in different ways. One might single out 
Genoa, on the ground that the future of Europe may depend 

on the results of the Conference. Others with equally good 
reasons might select India or Turkey. For Ireland a case may 
be made out as strong as for any other; but the majority, with 
the map of the world before them, would put their finger on 
China. After its long sleep, it has wakened up with an accumu- 
lation of energy. This energy has unfortunately found outlet 
in civil war as well as in other directions, and for this reason 
changes which took centuries to make in Europe are occurring 
with bewildering rapidity in it. A picturesque feature is that 
much that is ancient remains among a great deal that is up to date. 
As a contrast to the noise of trains rushing out of Peking and 
of motors and omnibuses used for ordinary travelling, the old 
camel caravans may still be seen picturesquely wending their 
way beneath its ancient walls to the clanking music of their 
bells. Peking has been the capital of China since the thirteenth 
century and shows the most extraordinary mingling of the 
antique and modern that can be witnessed in any considerable 
town of the present day. There have been moments during its 
recent history when it seemed highly possible that the town might 
be utterly destroyed ; that its monuments of the past and works 
of the present might be overwhelmed in destruction. Neverthe- 
less, it has survived, and many astute students of Far Eastern 
history are confident that the rebellions and disturbances which 
are taking place are only on the surface. The Chinese are a deep 
and tranquil race, and it well may be that under the spume and 
froth of contention and civil war the great stream is moving on 
towards a new and greater civilisation which will involve the 
adoption of the mechanical and other inventions which up to 
now have been chiefly a distinction of the Western world. Hence 
the very great interest of the moment. Prophecy is out of 
fashion, but without prophecy it may be stated that China is 
at the parting of the ways: either moving forward to a new 
life and a new greatness or in imminent peril of falling back 
into dissolution. 

At one time Peking resembled the London of to-day 

inasmuch as it was in its time the capital of the largest empire 
the world had ever seen, That was in the days of Kublai 





Donald Mennie. 


Khan, in the thirteenth century. His fame travelled all over 
the world, and it was not by chance that the poet Coleridge 
made him decree the building of ‘‘a stately pleasure-dome,”’ 
for he built Peking on a magnificent scale near the site of the 
old city, when in 1264 it became the capital of all China. It 
comes into the “ Arabian Nights” as the abode of Aladdin 
of the wondrous lamp and a flippant but clever novelist of the 
present day has turned it to account in a story that is a popular 
film as well as a best seller. 

Previous to the reign of Kublai Khan its records go back 
more than two thousand years, to the time when a town on 
or near the present site was the abode of a descendant 
of the Yellow Emperor, holding the surrounding land as 
his fief. From B.C. 723 to 222 it served as capital for the 
feudal State of Yen, till destroyed by the prince, who later 
brought the whole of China under his sway, and transformed 
the collection of petty principalities into a homogeneous 
empire. 

The succeeding dynasty of Han, which reigned B.C. 206 
to A.D. 221, built a new town not far to the south of the old site. 
Under the T’ang (618-907), so glorious in the annals of art and 
literature, it figured as a place of importance. Its position, 
near the northern frontier of the empire, rendered it specially 
liable to attack by the Tartar hordes, that from early times 
had harassed the Chinese in spite of the Great Wall and other 
expedients for limiting their incursions. The Ch’i-tan Tartars, 
who reigned as a dynasty 916 to 1125, destroyed the city in 
936 and rebuilt it, making it the southern of their five capitals. 
Then they in their turn were overthrown by the Nii-chén Tartars, 
who enlarged and beautified it. One record says that then 
the circumference of its surrounding walls was five and twenty 
miles. Bits of these ramparts still remain and are among the 
earliest relics of old Peking. 

After offering a stout resistance, the city fell in 1215 to the 
armies of Jinghiz Khan, the grandfather of WKublai_ Khan. 
In the days of Kublai Khan men from many lands contributed 
to the grandeur of his Court, and we have accounts from 
non-Chinese sources about its luxury and splendour. Marco 
Polo may have been overcome by the superiority of Chinese 
culture when compared with that of Europe in his day, 
and have been tempted in his famous memoirs to indulge in 
wild tales of Kublai’s magnificence. «Nevertheless, research 
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tends more and more to substantiate rather 
than to detract from the trustworthiness of 
the great Venetian traveller. He put the 
compass of Cambaluc (Khanbaligh), as he 
called it, at four and twenty miles, which 
is not far out if both the old city and the 
new one built by the Mongols be taken into 
account. Says he: “It is all walled round 
with walls of earth which have a thickness 
of full ten paces at bottom, and a height of 
more than ten paces; but they are not so 
thick at top, for they diminish in thickness 
as they rise, so that at top they are only 
about three paces thick. And they are 
provided throughout with loop-holed battle- 
ments, which are all whitewashed.” It 
should be remarked that a “‘ pace’ here 
means 5ft. 

Of all the wonders of Cambaluc, little 
now remains. The Hall of the Palace, “‘ so 
large that it could easily dine six thousand 
people,” is no more, though Marco Polo says 
that its brilliantly coloured roof was “‘ made 
with such strength and solidity that it is fit 
to last for ever.’”” The most perfect Mongol 
relic is the Drum Tower, built in 1272, for 
sounding alarms and the changing of night 
watches. It has been frequently restored 
and repaired since. A Bell Tower for ringing 
curfew was put up in the same year, but the 
present structure is a modern copy. Marco 
Polo says: ‘‘ In the middle of the city there 
is a great clock—that is to say a bell—which 
is struck at night. And after it has struck 
three times no one must go out in the city, 
unless it be for the needs of a woman in 
labour, or of the sick. And those who go 
about on such errands are bound to carry 
lanterns with them.” 

A famous spot in Peking, closely asso- 
ciated with memories of the Mongols, is the 
beautiful hill in the artificial lake, called 
Pei-Hai, which still formed part of the 
palace precincts under the late Manchu 
dynasty. It is named “ Jade-blossom Eyot,”’ 
and in ancient descriptions it figures as one of 
the “ Eight Beauties of the Capital.’’ Both 
under the Ch’i-tan Tartars and the succeed- 
ing dynasty it had been a favourite resort 
of the Court ladies, though then outside the 
city walls. Jinghiz Khan ordered it to be 
handed over for the site of a monastery to 
the famous Taoist patriarch Ch’iu Ch’u-chi. 
The latter’s journey, at the age of seventy- 
two, from the east of China many hundreds 
of miles to the Khan’s camp near the sources 
of the Irtish River is familiar to every 
Chinese. The Khan’s main thought in sum- 
moning the aged saint was to obtain the 
Taoists’ reputed Elixir of Life. Ch’iu’s chief 
aim in obeying the order was to soften the 
conqueror’s fierce and bloodthirsty nature. 
We learn how he moved Jinghiz to adopt 
more humane methods, and how thus he 
saved the lives of thousands of his fellow 
men. ‘“‘ Jade-blossom’”’ (Ch’iung-hua) con- 
veys allusion to a tree of immortality cele- 
brated in Taoist myth. The white dagoba 
which now crowns the height is a recent 
monument of a rival religion; for it was 
built in the seventeenth century in honour 
of a Dalai Lama. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century 
China came again under the rule of a native 
dynasty. A humble Buddhist monk proved 
himself a great leader of men in successfully 
rebelling against the degenerate descéndants 
of Jinghiz Khan, and the Mongol gave place 
to the Ming dynasty. The ex-monk chose 
Nanking for his capital, and in consequence 
Peking’s prestige diminished. Nanking’s 
twenty-four miles of city wall and its ruined 
palace still testify to the grandiose schemes 
of the first Ming emperor. But Yung-lo, the 
third emperor of the line, found it expedient 
to move his seat of government to the north, 
and in 1421 the city took for the first time 
the name of Pei-ching (Northern Capital}. 
Many different names it had borne before, 
for each of its possessors in turn renamed 
it. ‘‘ Peking’? is a Western version of 
Pei-ching—not very like the native pro- 
nunciation, but closer to it than the French 
“ Pékin.”’ 

Present-day Peking is substantially the 
same as when rebuilt by the Ming Emperor 
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JADE-BLOSSOM EYOT. 


Yung-lo at the beginning of the fifteenth century. The work palace.” The city itself was roughly square, with a circuit of 
was planned and carried out on a scale scarcely less magnificent fourteen miles, and, as in Mongol times, it was laid out “ in 
than that of Kublai. The area was reduced, it is true, by squares just like a chess board.’”’ The southern suburb grew 
cutting off about a third at its northern end, but the remaining and about the middle of the next century it was surrounded 
parts of the Mongol earth ramparts were faced and enlarged with a wall. Thus, since that time Peking has consisted of 
with grey brick masonry some forty feet high, wide as a good- two distinct enclosures, the square ‘“‘ Tartar City,’’ with the 
sized street at the top. It is likely that the imposing towers oblong “‘ Chinese City”’ lying along its southern side, and the 
still surmounting the city gates and angles of the walls are two together cover an area of twentyfour square miles. 

similar to those alluded to by Marco Polo when he states that The rebels who dethroned the Mings, the Manchus, the 
“over each gate [of Cambaluc] there is a great and handsome armies of the West who occupied it in 1860 and_ rgoo, 
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and the establishment 
of the Republic in 
I91I_ have _ scarcely 
left their mark on the 
face of Peking. The 
traveller may still gaze 
with wonder on the 
lofty battlements, the 
noble courtyards, the 
marble terraces, and 
the yellow-roofed 
palaces of the fifteenth 
century capital. He 
may, indeed, when he 
enters this wonderful 
city, virtually step 
back much further still 
into China of the past, 
for in no direction is the 
national instinct for 
conservatism better 
seen than in architec- 
ture. Pottery models, 
inscribed monuments 
and literary records 
prove that the Chinese 
built much in the same 
way at the beginning 
of ourera. How much 
longer will Peking re- 
main the embodiment 
of this ancient national 
tradition ? War clouds 
again hover over the 
city, and fears are 
expressed that it is 
threatened with de- 
struction. It is, too, 
faced with a more 
insidious danger. 
Together with bowler 
hats, tail coats and 
other regrettable em- 
blems of our civilisa- 
tion, the Chinese are 
adopting certain de- 
based styles which they 
fondly imagine repre- 
sent Western architec- 
tural ideals. Thus the 
disfigurement of the 
city is proceeding 
apace. Its actual de- 
struction began a year 
or two ago with the 
pulling down for utili- 
tarian purposes of part 
of the wall near the 
main south gate. For 
these reasons we 
look with enhanced 
interest at Mr. Donald 
Mennie’s admirable 
photographic records of 
old Peking. 


[The photographs 
which illustrate this article 
are by Mr. Donald Mennie, 
a resident merchant of 
Shanghai, who has found 
relief from his serious work 
and instruction beyond 
measure in recording, by 
means of the camera, those 
beautiful memorials and 
heritages of the past, which 
may be saved but have 
been and may be again in 
urgent danger of being 
wiped out of existence. 
Should this be their un- 
happy fate, it will be, at 
any rate, of great value to 
have such a record as these 
photographs by Mr. Mennie. 
As they get older they 
will become of more value, 
and it is well worth 
considering whether they 
should not be placed in a 
national museum or other 
suitable custody. They 
will be invaluable to the 
historian when the ultimate 
fate of China is determined. 
—Ep.] 
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BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN SHETLAND 


ARCTIC SKUA. 


By RALPH CHISLETT AND HENRY WILLFORD. 


F the great skua is a buccaneering battleship among birds, 
the arctic skua is the pirate destroyer. Dark of hue, 
long-winged, and with its general lines much more suggestive 
of speed, the smaller bird is, perhaps, even*bolder in the 
pursuit of its trade. Out on the water a disturbance 
of the surface reveals the presence of a herring shoal. Above 
the herrings clouds of gulls hover and plunge, scream and fight. 
At the edge of the white-winged crowd the dark sea-robber 
waits. A fisher attains its objective, and at once a chase ensues. 
At topmost speed the pursued twists and turns, only to have 
every lightning swerve countered by an equal or superior skill. 
By a sudden jerk, perhaps, the gull gains a yard, but in a second 
tie pirate is again only a few inches behind. Then the white 
bird may be seen to rise in the air, while the dark form darts 
downwards and swiftly grasps—or misses—the relinquished 
prize. 

Ornithologically, Shetland is ‘“‘ skua-dom,’’ and the little 
dark ‘“‘arctic’’ predominates. Nesting colonies are formed 
at favoured spots on the hills of most of the larger islands and 


dimorphism is sufficiently marked to give the appearance ot 
two distinct races. But in the same colony will be noticed 
dark birds mated with equally dark birds, and white-breasted 
birds mated with others whose waistcoats are equally light, 
while here and there will also be seen an all-dark bird mated 
with a white-chested one. Some of the “ dark-breasts ’’ have 
a creamy patch on the neck. The pictures illustrate all the 
principal types. 

We were most attracted by a light-breasted pair, though 
all were equally obliging in readily accepting the hide as part 
of their natural surroundings—no matter how fiercely the tent 
rattled in the wind. The sitting bird was much less stolid 
than its greater cousin had been. Continually turning the head 
from side to side, no enemy escaped its view. Ravens flying 
over at a great height were as obviously noted as the hooded 
crow which was promptly chased pell-mell off the premises, 
When nothing unusual appeared in the offing, the bird turned its 
attention to the grass, plucking stems to place on the side of 
the depression used as a nest. One or two grasses, just out of 
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on the tops of some smaller ones, and isolated nests may occur 
almost anywhere among the moss-clad hills. They are singularly 
easy to find. No bird indicates more plainly where to look. Utter- 
ing a whoop or a wild double mew, they fly round overhead as one 
passes through the breeding ground. Suddenly a bird alights 
some twenty yards before us, calling piteously. So similar are 
these cries to those of a young bird that we were quite deceived 
on hearing them for the first time; but the skua simply ran 
before us and took wing again. A second time we knew better. 
When the bird wailed from the ground and trailed its wings 
we knew we were “ warm,” and a few steps to one side revealed 
the eggs. Occasionally, however, a bird is found which adopts 
other tactics. Passing over a piece of ground on which about 
a dozen pairs of arctic skuas were breeding, I suddenly received 
a heavy buffet on the back of the neck. As often as he could do 
so unexpectedly this bird returned to the attack. The great 
skua almost always attacks from in front; but this pugnacious 
‘* Richardson,” bold to the point of impudence, flew from behind. 
If faced, it merely sailed over and round again, making another 
vicious swoop as soon as the eyes were averted. Eventually 
I tied a handkerchief round the end of a tripod and let it vent 
its spleen on that. We were told by a shepherd that a year 
previously an arctic skua with young had struck a sheepdog 
so viciously as to break its own neck and stun the dog. 
Although all arctic skuas appear dark when in flight, many 
of them have white breasts and light places on the neck. This 
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reach, seemed to be particularly desirable; and gallant efforts 
to reach them were made, but they did not appear to be worth 
the trouble of fetching. Several times the top of the hide was 
used as a perch when occupied, and doubtless at other times too. 
Almost the only sign of real distrust of the tent occurred when 
a dark-form bird, nesting down the slope, arrived on a visit, 
alighting by the side of the ‘‘ off duty”’ bird of our pair. The 
newcomer mewed, and the sitting bird left the nest to join them. 
After surveying the tent in thoughtful silence for a few seconds 
the trio gave vent to their feelings with a chorus of weird 
shrieks. 

The eggs laid by the arctic skua vary very much in ground 
colour, some clutches being of quite a light green while others 
are of a dark olive, and are heavily blotched with many shades 
of brown. But the number laid is nearly always two, though 
very often one at least is purloined by the many bird thieves 
of this locality; hence the necessity, probably, for these birds 
to start incubating as soon as the first egg is laid ; and apparently 
we have proof that this is the case by the fact that one chick 
hatches invariably about two days before the other. 

The chicks are delightful little chaps, blackish brown in 
colour, with light slate grey legs and feet. Presumably the 
male takes very little part in actually incubating, but becomes 
particularly attentive as soon as the eggs begin to show signs 
of life by commencing to chip. All through the incubation period 
he has been more or less standing on guard, ready at the first 
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A LIGHT-BREASTED BIRD. THE ALL-DARK MATE. 
Photographs by R. Chislett and H. Willford. 
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A CHICK ASKS FOR MORE. 
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RECLINING AGAINST ITS MOTHER’S TAIL. 
Photographs by R. Chislett and H. Willford. 
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sign of trouble to attack, helping to find food for the hen, and 
taking brief spells at covering the eggs while the hen flies down 
to the shore to complete a hasty toilet and swallow a morsel 
of food. 

The first chick, being now dry, and feeling signs of hunger 
though only hatched a few hours, began to make short excursions, 
encouraged by his father, into the wide world. Mother sat 
stolidly on the second egg, which v as now nearly due to hatch. 
When food was required the hen would call to the cock, who 
generally answered her call with a similar one, then flew to within 
a few yards of the nest, still uttering a low, twittering note, which 
always had the effect of rousing the somnolent chick if beneath 
his mother’s wing. The dinner bell having thus been sounded, 
the hungry chick would rush over to father and proceed to dine 
off small particles of partly digested fish, the remains of which 
were offered to mother, and those not accepted re-swallowed by 
father. Unfortunately, we did not manage to secure any good 
pictures of the actual feeding process, though one was obtained 
just after the “‘ cook’ had “ cleared away.” 

It is interesting to note that each pair of birds seems to have 
its own beat, though in this locality these skuas are fairly 
plentiful ; but long after the chicks are half grown they can be 
found wandering about not very far from the spot where they 
were hatched. We had the misfortune to miss one very pretty 
pose, for, a plate having just been exposed, the slide was being 
changed when one of the young crept up on to its mother’s 
back after the manner of chicks with a barn-door fowl. Before 
the slide could be got out, it had gone over the top and down the 
other side. But eventually a chick was photographed in an 
‘ [-don’t-care-what-becomes-of-me attitude, with its legs 
stuck well out, and reclining up against its mother’s tail. 

No difference could with certainty be detected between the 
young of the light variety and those of the dark, but some chicks 
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were a dark brown in colour, while others were almost black. 
This difference was possibly more indicative of the youngsters’ 
future plumage than due to difference in that of their parents. 

One morning a battle royal between a single arctic tern and 
seven arctic skuas was witnessed. Up and down they chased 
him for several minutes, and he always seemed just to escape 
by a hair’s-breadth, yet seemed so fascinated by them as t 
be unable to get right away. Alas! in the end he was exhausted 
by the number and weight of so many antagonists, and was 
brought to the ground; and when the spot was reached the only 
parts remaining of the plucky little tern were the head and part 
ef a wing among a heap of feathers. This was the only time 
we saw a bird actually killed by a skua, though freshly killed 
remains of several species were occasionally found, the great and 
arctic skauas being probably responsible. When any skuas 
ventured, however, to cross the little spit of shingle where the 
terns’ eggs lay, they were always successfully Criven away by 
the smaller species. : 

Stormy weather greatly hindered our work, but there were 
wonderful spells of calm and clearness, such as the June evening 
when, at an hour but little short of midnight, we returned to 
the coast after visiting a pool in the hills where a red-throated 
diver was nesting. The waters of the sound were stiil as a pond, 
except where the tide swirled like the current of a great river. 
Absent even was the white line of foam usually plain along 
the coast of Unst. Against the gleaming water, hills and islands 
showed clear and dark. Carried for a mile over the sea came 
the solemn vows (‘‘ Wowoo-wowoo’’) of an old drake eider. 
Just below, a fulmar petrel followed the line of the cliff. The 
hill behind showed black against the green-gold of the sky; 
and from the midst of the black mass came sounds thoroughly 
in keeping with the bare, wild scene—the trills of a distant curlew 
and the wild mewing of many arctic skuas. 
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WOOL MANOR HOUSE, THE WELLBRIDGE MANOR HOUSE OF “TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES.” 


N_ his rectorial address at St. Andrews Sir James Barrie 

said: ‘‘ The pomp and circumstance of war will pass, 

and all others now alive may fade from the scene, but I 

think the quiet figure of Hardy will live on.” That is a 

dictum which should outweigh many of the criticisms of 
which Mr. Hardy makes complaint in the remarkable ‘““ Apology ” 
with which he introduces his new book, Late Lyrics and Earlier 
(Macmillan). An attack recently made by Mr. Frederic Harrison 
seems to have hurt the poet as coming from an old friend, but 
it carries no weight, as he is not, save in the accident of time, 
a Victorian. He is an interpreter of human nature in that 
permanent aspect which only Chaucer, Shakespeare, Fielding, 
Sir Walter Scott and the other immortals have grasped. With 
him as with them the things of the period, such as dress, speech, 
circumstance of the day, were used only as material for clothing ; 
the human beings of his novels are men and women endowed 
with the essentials which belong to every age and every clime ; 
the love and tenderness, the regrets and passions, the ironies 
and unhappiness sung in his poems are those of humanity as 
they have existed in all measurable time, as they were sung by 
Theocritus, Homer and Virgil in their day and by Burns and 
Shelley in theirs. 

The genius of Hardy is far more clearly recognised in this 
twentieth century than it was in the reign of Victoria. His 
detachment lends weight to the most significant. utterance in 
this Apology. While the bards of the day, the neo-Georgians, 
drift aimlessly like one of Shelley’s paper-boats on a windy 
lake, from the height of his unparalleled experience Mr. Hardy 
looks out on the turmoil and concludes ‘‘ we seem threatened 


” 


with a new Dark Age.” This is not pessimism, but a practical 
application of an idea he expressed a quarter of a century ago: 


If way to the Better there be, it exacts a full look at the Worst. 


It is useless to wave away such deeply felt and sincere opinions with 
a cry of pessimism ; far safer, at any rate, is the policy of accepting 
the words as a serious warning against the peril of the time. The 
catastrophe will not happen if the danger is recognised and met. 

Mr. Hardy enumerates several causes for retrograde move- 
ments at the present time. There are “the barbarizing of 
taste in the younger minds by the dark madness of the late 
war, the unabashed cultivation of selfishness in all classes, the 
plethoric growth of knowledge simultaneously with the stunting 
of wisdom.” They lead him to the conclusion that men’s 
minds appear to be moving backward rather than forward, 
though he rightly makes exception of many isolated minds. 
What seems to be a new departure in him is the kindlier outlook 
towards religious denominations and especially the English 
Church. He thinks if the little band of neo-Catholics who 
tried to apply evolution to their faith and join hands with 
modern science about twenty-five years ago, could have defeated 
the hesitating English instinct against liturgical reform, they 
would have gathered many millions of waiting agnostics into 
the fold. In default of the success of that movement he asks: 
“What other purely English establishment than the Church 
of England, of sufficient dignity and footing, and with such 
architectural spell, is left in this country to keep the shreds 
of morality together?’ Nothing could impress the thoughtful 
reader more with the seriousness of Mr. Hardy’s view of the 
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present state of things than this appeal to the Church of England. 
He cails it a forlorn hope and a mere dream that religion may 
form an alliance with complete rationality, yet in the ripeness 
of his wisdom he finds that religion is necessary to national 
life, and so is rationality. What is true in both of thern must 
be combined, and the means of doing so is by the interfusing 
effect of poetry—‘‘ the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge ; 
the impassioned expression of science.” ' 

This is the message delivered to his countrymen by Mr. 
Thomas Hardy on his eighty-second birthday. The poems that 
follow it might best be taken as evidence that he has been 
living and learning all the time. Nothing more characteristic, 
nothing more individual has come from his pen than these 
lyrics. No Englishman of his day has done more to enfranchise 
the spirit and break away from the conventions that have been 
and are smothering great prose and great poetry. Once 
again we have the eyes of genius looking at life with original 
vision. Deeply read in all that has gone before, he carries to 
his art an originality of expression that conforms with the 
originality of his thought. His poems have no parallel. Other 
great poetry has grown out of a tradition, as the songs of Burns 
had their roots in folk-song. It is different with Hardy. He 
is a child in the freshness, a giant in the power of his thought. 
It is quite understandable that here and there a reader may 
be shocked at the ironies, disillusions and cynicisms which strew 
these verses, but it will only be for a moment. 
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Modest, wise, characteristic and imaginative is the final 
‘“ Surview,”’ the motto, ‘‘ Cogitavi vias meas,’’ with which he 
concludes his birthday volume : 


A cry from the green-grained sticks ot the fire 
Made me gaze where it seemed to be: 

*Twas my own voice talking therefrom to me 

On how I had walked when my sun was higher— 
My heart in its arrogancy. 


““ You held not to whatsoever was true,” 
Said my own voice talking to me: 
““Whatsoever was just you were slack to see; 
Kept not things lovely and pure in view,’’ 

Said my own voice talking to me. 


You slighted her that endureth all,” 
Said my own voice talking to me; 
“Vaunteth not, trusteth hopefully ; 
That suffereth long and is kind withal,” 
Said my own voice talking to me. 


“You taught not that which you set about,” 
Said my own voice talking to me; 

** That the greatest of things is Charity. 

—aAnd the sticks burnt low, and the fire went out, 
And my voice ceased talking to me. 


» 





AN 
BLACK 


NE short paper could not contain a tithe of the history 
of the Black Watch. This one relates chiefly 
to a single incident, the mutiny of 1743, once so 
famous, now more than half forgotten, in which a 
body 

of Highlanders, 
puzzled, misled 

and in a strange 
land, attempted 

to break away 
from foreign E 
England home to 
their native hills. Reva as. 
There is no fs 
regiment in the 
British Army, the 
name of which 
sounds more stir- 
ring whether in 
military or 
civilian ears. It 
is characteristic of 
its fame that it is 
always spoken of 
as the Black 
Watch rather than 
by its more 
formal title of the 
Royal High- 
landers, and that 
its number sur- 
vives in common 
speech. These 
are numberless 
days, but it is to 
be hoped that the 
man in the street 
still knows who 
are the 42nd. 
There must be 
many, too, who, 
though not 
soldiers, know of 
the proud pri- 
vilege of the red 
hackle. 

Of these three 
distinguishing 
features, the name 
and the number 
(the red hackle 
was to come: 
later) belong to 
the early history 
of the regiment 
with which is , 














INCIDENT IN THE HISTORY OF THE 


WATCH 


bound up that of the mutiny. Early in the eighteenth century 
the Highlanders were disarmed by Act of Parliament. ‘To 
enforce this law and police the country independent companies 
of clansmen were raised. and from those of 1725 the Black 
Watch descends. 
These companies 
wore dark tartans. 
Whether, as some 
say, the tartans 
were uniform in 


Ta.. character or 


whether the men 
wore the tartans 
of their respec- 
tive commanders 
it would be rash 
to assert. On the 
head of so over- 
bold a writer 
Campbells, 
Grants, Munros 
and Frasers might 
descend in an in- 
dignant avalanche. 
At any rate, it was 
from their dark 
tartans that the 
Black Watch got 
the name which 
distinguished 
them from the red 
soldiers. 

Many of the 
“private men,” 
though speaking 
only their native 
Gaelic, were gen- 
tlemen of good 
family, nearly 
related to their 
officers, and it was 
common enough 
to see privates 
riding to parade 
with their gillies 
to carry their 
arms. ‘The men 
had not only their 
own language but 
their own bards to 
make poems, tales 
and laments for 
them and the 
regiment in early 
days must 
have had _ the 
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characteristics of one big family. There was possible a rare mixture of familiarity tk 
and respect between officers and men of which Colonel David Stewart, the fo 
historian of the regiment, gives a pleasant picture. He joined in 1789 and his bi 
Colonel gave him as servant an old soldier, William Fraser. “‘ Colonel Graham to 
himself,” he says, ‘‘ could not have been more frequent and attentive in his to 
remonstrances and cautions with regard to my conduct and duty than my old w 
soldier was, when he thought he had cause to disapprove. gl 

In 1739 ten companies were formed by royal warrant into a regiment under A 
Lord Crawford. ‘The number was the 43rd. Ten years later, owing to the pI 
reduction of General Oglethorpe’s regiment, then the 42nd, they took their now re 
historic number. One more little piece of history, out of its date, may here be on 
interpolated. In 1781 the second battalion was raised, but five years laterit became e 
a regiment on its own account, the 73rd Highland or, as it was usually called, as 
Perthshire regiment. In 1809 the 73rd, with other regiments, was ordered to dis- S: 
continue the Highland dress, and did so till 1882, when it returned to the regiment M 
of its birth and became once more the 2nd battalion of the Black Watch. S 

And now to the mutiny. In the spring of 1743 the Black Watch, under Lord o! 
Semphill, was ordered to march into England. It was proposed to send the regiment O1 
to Flanders. The men did not know they were to go abroad and, indeed, though sl 
there was nothing in the terms of their enlistment to that effect, they seem to have cl 
had good grounds for believing that they were intended to serve only in Scotland. ki 
Their officers must have known, or at least guessed, their destination. The men fc 
were apparently told that the King in London wanted to see a Highland regiment. Pp 
First they believed that they would be reviewed at Berwick. At Berwick they heard h 
that the King would review them in London. They marched on—670 men and their t 
officers—in good enough temper and spirits till by ill chance they met a recruiting le 
party of St. Clair’s regiment. The King and the review were a blind, so the Rivowie = waw a b 
St. Clair men murmured ; no doubt they would really be sent to the hated plantations wipe Map agdl Hee gpaiiern cw Sit Fano apr b 
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in the West Indies, far away across the seas, where everyone died of 
fever. Suspicions thus sown were increased when it was found that the 
King had gone abroad. It was only General Wade who would review 
them on May 14th on Finchley Common. The review passed off; the 
regiment acquitted itself well, but on the same day came orders for 
embarkation to Flanders. At once the simmering plot took shape. The 
whole 670 men were to meet on the night of the 19th on Finchley 
Common and march their own way back to Scotland. In the small hours 
a number did meet with arms and accoutrements. There were, in fact, 
but 112; the darkness prevented these from seeing how many had hung 
back. Some of their officers expostulated, but in vain ; they were told to 
stand back at their peril; Private Farquar Shaw was alleged to have struck 
a sergeant, which afterwards sealed his fate, and away into the night marched 
the deluded mutineers. 

On the 19th another small band broke away, but was persuaded to 
return. Meanwhile, the remainder of the regiment, having been treated with 
consideration, embarked without incident. The Lords of the Regency then 
ordered General Blakeney to capture the mutineers, and cavalry, from various 
Midland towns, converged upon them. They had marched as far as possible 
between two great roads, twisting and turning from one piece of woodland to 
another, and were finally located in Lady Wood near Northampton. Here, 
though their position was hopeless, cavalry could not operate and they could 
have sold their lives dearly, but after holding out a while for a pardon, they 
surrendered unconditionally and were marched to the Tower. Nine are 
recorded as “ not taken,” and presumably got back to the Highlands. There 
is, or was, an old tradition at Oundle that one died and was buried in 
the woods in a place called “The Soldier’s Grave.” The men were 
tried by court martial and pleaded guilty, saying only that they had believed 
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themselves bound 
for the plantations. All 
but one were sentenced 
to death, and that one 
to a thousand lashes, 
which were not, one is 
glad to know, inflicted. 
All but three were re- 
prieved and drafted into 
regiments at Gibraltar 
or Minorca. Three were 
executed in the Tower 
as ringleaders, Corporals 
Samuel and Malcolm 
McPherson and Private 
Shaw. On the morning 
of their death they were 
ordered to put on 
shrouds beneath their 
clothes. They then 
knelt on a plank, blind- 
folded, and the firing 
party, previously 
hidden, advanced on tip 
toe, with pieces cocked, 
lest even a click should 
be heard. Round in a 
big semi-circle stood a 
party of the Scots 
Guards, and the scene 
is depicted in an old 
print now in the officers’ 
mess of the rst battalion 
of the Black Watch. The 
three men behaved with 
quiet fortitude, and 
Samuel McPherson, in 
a brief speech in Gaelic, 
urged his fellows “to 
wipe off this reproach 
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FORTY-SECOND ROYAL HIGHLAND REGIMENT: THE BLACK WATCH. 


by a steady loyalty to his sacred 
Majesty and _ obedient conduct 
towards their officers.” 

If there were any reproach 
the Black Watch soon wiped it out 
on the disastrous field of Fontenoy, 
where they were chosen to cover 
the retreat of the British forces. 
It is said that one Highlander 
killed nine men with his broad 
sword and had his arm shot off 
in trying for his tenth man. 
“The Highlanders,” said a 
French account, ‘rushed in 
upon us with more _ violence 
than ever did a sea driven by 
tempest.” They earned greater 
glory in 1758 in another hapless 
fight, that at ‘Ticonderoga in 
America. Indeed, though it 
cannot figure among the official 
honours of the Black Watch, no 
battle has brought it greater glory. 
A force of 5,000 French were very 
strongly entrenched and another 
3,000 men were advancing to their 
help. It was reported to Aber- 
cromby, however, through what 
must have been a bad blunder, that 
the position was but lightly fortified. 
In fact, the British troops found 
themselves confronted by an abattis 
of tree trunks under the walls of 
the fort and exposed to a fierce 
fire. The Black Watch, with their 
broad swords, cut their way through 
the tree trunks, “ screaming with 
rage,” and reached the walls—a few 
even succeeded in scaling them. 
In the end they were with difficulty 
made to retreat, though they had 
lost 650 killed and wounded out 
of 1,100 men. “I am penetrated,” 
wrote an officer of the 55th, 
“with the great loss and immortal 
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glory acquired by the 
Highlanders.” 

Finally, one word as 
to the Red Hackle. It 
was in December, 1795, 
in Flanders that a light 
Dragoon regiment re- 
treated abruptly and left 
two field pieces outside 
the village of Guilder- 
malsen in French hands. 
Major Dalrymple and 
the 42nd retook the guns 
which were dragged in 
by the men, the horses 
being disabled. More 
than six months later, 
on June 4th, George III's 
birthday, the regiment 
was on parade at Royston 
when the red feathers 
were distributed to 
officers and men, and 
it was laid down once 
and for all that this 
badge of honour was for 
the 42nd alone. 

As to the other 
honours of the Black 
Watch they occupied 
before the last war, five 
closely printed lines in 
the Army List. As was 
written of them by one 
of their commanding 
officers : “'To their heroic 
failures, splendid suc- 
cesses and undying 
glories posterity will ever 
pay a generous tribute. 


WATERLOO CAPTAIN, 
Forty-second Royal Highland Regiment of Foot. 
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EPSOM AND ITS RACES 
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IN 


DAYS GONE BY 


By Sir WILLOUGHBY Maycock, K.C.M.G. 
Illustrated from prints in the collection of Mr. Basil Dighton, of Savile Row, London, W. 


On Epsom Downs when racing does begin 
Large companies from every part come in. 
Bath, Bristol, Tunbridge and Epsom Miscellany, 1735. 

T is recorded that in the year 1618 a spring was discovered 
near Epsom—a name supposed to be derived from Ebba’s 
home, a Surrey Queen, civca 600 A.D.—by one Wicker, a 
herdsman, but when he took his cows and sheep to slake 
their thirst thereat they were “‘ not taking any.’”’ Some local 

analyst having tested this water described it as ‘“ vulnerary 
and obstersive,”” though what may be the precise signification 
of the latter definition the twentieth century dictionary fails to 
enlighten me. Anyhow, the water enjoyed some repute locally 
as a sovereign cure for wounds when applied externally. It 
was not, however, till 1632 that some thirsty harvest labourers 
took a copious draught from the spring, and the true properties 
of the water were speedily manifested. The astute Lord of the 
Manor was not slow to realise that there was money in this 
discovery. He built a pump room round the spring from which 
he extracted the famous Epsom Salts, which he retailed at the 
modest price of 5s. an ounce. This was the commencement 
of Epsom’s fame as a fashionable watering place, and it remained 
so for the best part of a century. Opulent noblemen and gentle- 
men built houses in the neighbourhood and amused themselves 
by gambling, feasting, hawking, horse racing, etc., while “‘ taking 
the cure.”’ I do not propose to dilate at any great length on 
the social aspect of this watering place in the zenith of its pros- 
perity. The best and most graphic description I have ever 
come across is embodied in a long letter from John Toland to a 
lady he called “‘ Eudoxa”’ in Chapter xvii of that delightful 
but scarce book, ‘‘ The Bye Lanes and Downs of England,” 
by “ Sylvanus ”’ (Robert Bell Calton), a copy of which I had the 
good fortune to pick up many years ago and highly prize. I 
wonder that no enterprising publisher has reissued it, as it has 
long been out cf print. It makes an admirable companion 
volume for the Druid’s works. But I must “ cut the cackle,”’ 
as the saying is, ‘‘ and come to the horses.”’ 

Tradition asserts that horse racing was introduced on 
Banstead Downs by James I (1394—1437) when residing at 
Nonsuch Palace near Ewell, and that the King held these Downs 
and Enfield Chase in equal estimation as resorts for his favourite 
pursuit. In those days Banstead Downs were not limited to the 
restricted area which now goes by that name. The term embraced 
Epsom Downs also, and there are grounds, in the opinion of some 
writers, but not all, for the belief that the racing in which 
Charles II and his contemporaries participated were held on that 
portion of the Downs which now constitutes Epsom Racecourse. 
That racing was held on these Downs in the reign of Charles I 
is clear from Clarendon’s “‘ History of the Rebellion,’’ where he 
says: ‘Soon after the meeting which was held at Guildhall, 
18th of May, 1648, to address the two Houses of Parliament 
a meeting of the Royalists was held on Banstead Downs under 
pretence of a horse race, and 600 horses were collected and sent 
to Reigate.”’ This pretended sport, it would seem, was the only 
way in which large bodies of men known to be disaffected to 
Government could meet in arms without exciting suspicion. 
1 have failed to trace any record of racing during the Common- 
wealth, nor does there exist, so far as I know, any very precise 
details of the races or the horses after the Restoration. Heywood, 
in the “‘ English Traveller ’’ (1653), tells us that Epsom 


“6 


Is a place of great resort 
And commonly upon the market days 
Here all the country gentlemen appoint 
A friendly meeting 

Some for pleasure 
Tv match their horses. 


Under date of May 7th, 1660, Colonel Whitby, writing to the 
High Sheriff of Flintshire, says: ‘* The King (Charles II) has 
gone to a horse race on Banstead Downs.”’ 

In his diary under date of May 27th, 1663, Samuel Pepys 
says: ‘‘ This day there was a great thronging to Banstead 
Downes upon a great horse race and foot race. I am sorry I 
could not go thither.’”” And on the 25th of the following juiy he 
makes this entry: ‘‘ Having intended this day to go to Banstead 
Downes to see a famous race, I sent Will to get himself ready to 
go with me; but I hear it is just off because the Lords do sit 
in Parliament to-day.” Five days later, viz. on July 30th, he 
records that ‘‘ The towne talk this day is of nothing but the great 
foot race run this day on Banstead Downes between Lee, the 
Duke of Richmond’s footman, and a tyler, a famous runner. 
And Lee hath beat him, though the King and Duke of York and 
all men almost did bet three or four to one upon the tyler’s head.” 

Richard Blome, in a description of Surrey, written in 1673, 
says that ‘* from Croydon to Farnham runneth the Downs called 
Banstead Downs, which affordeth great delight for Hawking, 
Hunting and Horse-races.”’ 

I have stated above that there is a lack of unanimity among 
racing historians as to the precise spot on the Banstead Downs 


where racing was held shortly after the Restoration. But the 
late Mr. J. B. Muir—compiler of ‘‘ Raciana’”’ and ‘‘ Ye Olde 
New Markett Calendar’ and one of the most painstaking 
researchers that I ever met—wrote a long and most illuminating 
letter on this point which appeared in the Sporting Times in 
November, 1892. It is too lengthy to reproduce in this article, 
though it will repay for perusal by those who take sufficient 
interest in the subject. I will confine myself to quoting the 
conclusion Mr. Muir arrived at after consulting old maps and 
making careful investigations on the spot : 


But now the name of the hill (Winsome Hill) is known it will be at once 
seen that the ground between the asylum and Barrow Hedges, bounded by 
the road from Carshalton across the Downs and Lambert’s Oaks, was the 
spot where Charles II, the Duke of York, Mr. Tregonwell Frampton, Sir Hugh 
Middleton, Sir Ralph Dutton, the Earl of Morton, Sir William Laugham, 
Mr. Green, the Quaker sportsman of the Three Tuns, Aldgate, and Baron 
Schwartz, the rich Jewish gentleman of those days, met at various intervals 
to decide their horse and fox hunting matches. No trace—adds Mr. Muir— 
can be found that the King (Charles II) ever ran a horse at these meetings. 


The earliest record of a stage coach plying between London 
and Epsom. that I have been able to trace is the following 
advertisement that appeared in the Intelligencer of June Ist, 1665: 

Whosoever desires to go to Epsom by coach may be furnished at the 
Fishers at the Red Lyon in Lambeth every day this week, God permitting, 
with a good coach and four able horses by eight in the morning, and from 
Epsom by 3 in the afternoon, by Tho. Ryden, whose standing in Epsom is at 
Mr. Billets, a barber. 

There is no mention of the time occupied by the journey 
or the fare. Travelling by coach was not, however, very rapid 
at that period, for when Charles II came from the Newmarket 
Spring Meeting of 1670 to Whitehall in eight hours it was the 
talk of the town. 

The first horse race at Epsom recorded in Baily’s Racing 
Register took place on May 2nd, 1727, when Lord Tankerville’s 
Harlequin beat W. Grisewood’s Tickle Me Quick. There were 
two more days’ racing on the 3rd and 6th of that month, but 
only one race on each day. The races at this period were mostly 
four-mile plates run in heats. They generally started at five in 
the afternoon. An old programme of 1773 lays down the 
remarkable condition that “‘no person in Epsom shall erect 
a booth or anything on or near the said Downs for the disposing 
of liquors during the above days who shall not contribute one 
guinea or upwards for each booth towards the plates; and 
within 12 miles of Epsom, two guineas, and farther than 12 miles 
three guineas, and pay the same into the hands of the Clerk of 
the Course, before the breaking up of the ground, otherwise 
they will be destroyed.’’ One feels constrained to wonder how this 
regulation, which implies a jurisdiction extending to the suburbs 
of the metropolis, worked in practice, and how the penalties 
were enforced. 

We may now pass to the period when the two great races 
for which Epsom has long been famed came into existence. 
The Oaks was first run in 1779 and is, consequently, a year 
senior to the Derby. Both races derived their names from their 
founder, the twelfth Earl of Derby, who at that time resided at 
the Oaks, near Banstead. The Oaks is now an institution for 
epileptics administered by the Poor Law authorities of the 
Borough of Croydon. 

The Oaks was originally an ale house on Banstead Downs 
and was purchased by Captain Burgoyne, who, in 1777, was the 
general who commanded the British troops who were defeated 
at Saratoga by the American Army under General Gates. 
Burgoyne had eloped with and married the eleventh Lord Derby’s 
sister, Lady Charlotte Stanley, whom he had met at Knowsley 
when quartered at Preston. Lord Derby was furious about this 
alliance and vowed he would never again save anything to do 
with either of them. However, after two years a reconciliation 
was effected. In 1774 the twelfth Earl married Lady Elizabeth, 
the only daughter of the Duke of Hamilton, but the marriage 
was not a happy one. They separated and she died in March, 
1792; three months later, when his Lordship was forty-five, he 
married Elizabeth Farren, the famous “‘ Lady Teazle,’”’ who 
predeceased him. Lord Derby purchased the Oaks from Bur- 
goyne and went to reside there in 1773. He spent a lot of money 
on the place—to which Burgoyne had already made large 
additions—and gave a féte champétre to celebrate his engagement 
in 1774. It was on a super-magnificent scale with private 
theatricals which embraced a comedy written by Burgoyne, 
“The Maid of the Oaks.’’ Lord Derby won the first Oaks in 
1779 with his own filly, Bridget, but it was not until eight years 
later that he won the Derby Stakes with Sir Peter Teazle, 
the only occasion on which the much coveted prize has fallen 
to the House of Stanley. 

Sir Charles Bunbury’s Diomed won the first Derby in 1780, 
starting favourite at 6 to 4 in a field of nine runners and ridden 
by Sam Arnull. The race evoked but little interest at the time, 
and the distance was a mile only. There were thirty-six 
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subscribers at 50 guineas each, half forfeit, and the value of the 
stakes was 1,125 guineas only. Eighteen years later Diomed was 
sold for 50 guineas to go to America, where he was resold for 
1,000 guineas to Colonel John Hoomes of Virginia. He shortly 
afterwards died at the advanced age of thirty-one years, which, 
I believe, constitutes a record life of a Derby winner, though 
St. Blaise, who won in 1883, was twenty-nine years old when he 
died. Diomed’s owner, Sir Charles Bunbury, was a great man 
in the Turf world, in which his word was law. He was, so to 
speak, a perpetual President of the Jockey Club. His wife was 
the beautiful Lady Sarah Lennox, whom George III would have 
liked to marry. There is a tradition that he and Lord Derby 
tossed up a coin to decide after which of them the new race 
should be named. Bunbury was intimate both with Charles 
James Fox and Dr. Johnson of Dictionary fame. He was long 
in Parliament and Chief Secretary for Ireland under the Marquess 
of Bath’s Administration. Later he served in ‘Diplomacy as 
Secretary of Embassy in Paris. 

It is obviously outside the scope of this article—as its heading 
implies—to embark on any history of the progress and develop- 
ment of the two great races which have made Epsom famous, 
but it may be permissible and of interest to make one exception. 
Honoré Gabriel Riqueti, Count de Mirabeau, the celebrated 
President in 1791 of the French Republic, supposed to have died 
from poison given to him in that year, gives a graphic description 
of Epsom and its races at which he was present in the summer 
of 1785—when Lord Clermont’s Aimwell won the Derby- 
and it strikes me as sufficiently interesting to quote 7m extenso : 


Horse racing and cock fighting are carried on here to a pitch of absolute 
madness, and many gentlemen of fortune ruin themselves by these pleasures. 
Phe course at Epsom is in the middle of the Downs, intersected by three hills in 
parallel lines. In the vales between these hills the champions entered the list. 
rhe spectators came in coaches, which, without the least bustle or dispute 
about precedency, were arranged in three or four lines on the first of those 
hills; and on the top of all was a scaffolding for the judges who were to award 
the prize. This scaffolding was the goal which bounded the race, and the 
Starting post was at the head of the outer vale of the second hill. Four horses 
starting from thence ran in this valley about the length of a mile, turned round 
by the next hill to the height of the starting post and at length reache. the 


hill on which stands the scaffolding where he that came in first was declared 
the victor. The prize is not adjudged till after three heats, and to him only 
who has won two out of three. There are neither lists nor barriers at these 
races. The horses run in the midst of the crowd who leave only a space 


sufficient tor them to pass through, at the same time encouraging them by 
gestures and loud shouts. The victor, when he arrives at the goal, finds it 
a dithcult effort to disengage himself from the crowd, who congratulate and 


caress him with an atfection of heart which is no easy matter to form an idea 
of unless vou have witnessed it. The deference to the victors is not confined 
to these transient honours. All the houses of the country gentlemen, all the 


inns, are lmed with pictures of horses painted or engraved in various attitudes 
of strength or agility with an account of the victories they have won, their 
names, those of the jockeys by whom they were trained ; in fine those of the 
noblemen to whom they belonged and from whom they experienced all the 
care and tender treatment which favourite children can expect from a parent. 
So great was the crowd which covered the place where the horses ran, that 
I could not see them except upon the ridge of the second hill. They kept 
upon the full stretch without rising or darting forward, and seemed to resemble 
wooden horses tixed in full stretch upon the rim of the great horizontal circle 
moving round upon its axis with the utmost imaginable rapidity. These 
racehorses do not show their worth by their outward appearance. They 
are gaunt and meagre, and an awkward manner of stretching out their necks 
deprives them of all their beauty, the principal of which in a horse is to hold 
its head in graceful attitude. The preservation and multiplication of this breed 
is owing to laws enacted by Henry VIII and to prizes established in different 
parts of England for the victors of races. In short, these horses are, with 
respect to others, what gladiators were among the ancient Greeks and Romars. 
lhese races are not like those of Barbary horses at Rome and other cities 
of Italy. Each horse is ridden by a jockey, who is generally speaking only 
a common groom unentitled to the least share in the honour of the victory 
Which is divided between the horse and the owner. The horses are sometimes 
mounted at races by noblemen who are willing to run the risk. They are 
less exposed to the danger of falling, bruising themselves, or dislocating a 
linb—a circumstance which occurred a few vears ago to a young nobleman 
at his first race at Newmarket than to be deprived of respiration by the 
velocity of the motion. In order to cut the air the groom, who almost lies 
upon the neck of the horse, holds the handle of the whip fixed before him or 
shakes it above his mouth. Previously to the commencement of the race 
the jockey, the saddle, and the whole trappings of the horse are weighed in 
the presence of the judges, and care is taken that all the horses admitted to 
run be of an equal weight. Victory is often due to the knowledge which the 
jockey has of his horse and to the direction which he gives him forward o1 


managing him properly. The English in general have a degree of friendship 
and atiection for horses which few men ever show for their own species. They 
seldom or never strike them. They seldom even speak to them except in a 
gentle and affectionate tone of voice. They are treated like old friends 


who, when advanced in vears, are taken care of in consideration of past services. 
rhe English are as fond of riding as Italians are of music. It rouses them. 
It prevents, suspends and removes the effects of melancholy upon the con- 
stitution, The English ladies frequently ride on horseback though they sit 
sideways upon their horses. Tins manner ot riding tuey nave derived from 
Anne of Luxembourg, consort of Richard II, whose example caused it to 
be introduced as the most becoming manner of riding for women. Thus 
mounted they travel long journeys at a smart trot. 


I will conclude this article with a brief recital of some of 
the events and changes with which the Derby has been associated 
in the last 142 years. 
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The competitors for the Derby were for many years after 
its establishment saddled in a paddock belonging to the Warren, 
which lies a few hundred yards to the right of where the race is 
now started. The Warren was built by Charles II as a hunting 
box, but the house is now demolished and the estate has been 
acquired by the Grand Stand Association. In 1840, however, 
the then owner, Mr. Ladbroke, a gentleman with religious 
scruples, declined to extend this privilege any longer, so the 
saddling and mounting were effected at Langley Bottom—nearer 
to Woodcote Park—where Prince Albert witnessed the prepara- 
tions on, horseback. In 1846 Sir Gilbert Heathcote allowed the 
present paddock, adjoining the grounds of the Durdans, where 
he then resided, to be utilised for the “‘ assembling’”’ of the- 
Derby candidates, and only those who had the privilege of a 
pass were admitted to inspect them there. The horses were then 
led out by grooms and saddled and mounted in an enclosure in 
front of the Stand, and it was not until 1855 that this operation 
was transferred to the Paddock and the public admitted on pay- 
ment, as now. 

In 1828 one Charies Bluck, a Doncaster man, applied for an 
acre of land on which to erect a grand stand. Having obtained 
permission from the Lord of the Manor, the present building 
was erected in 1829 ata reputed cost of £20,000. In 1886 it was 
considerably enlarged and further additions were also made in 1900. 

In early days all the betting was transacted at a post, as 
shown in FPollard’s picture, on the hill near the extremity of the 
loop of the present Great Metropolitan course. So great, how- 
ever, was the inconvenience occasioned by the intermingling of 
equestrians and pedestrians at this resort—all anxious to get 
the latest and longest odds from the particular penciller they 
affected—that in 1840, thanks to Lord George Bentinck, the 
“betting post ’’ was railed in, to which those on foot were 
admitted on payment of a fee of 5s. for the four days. This 
arrangement existed till 1846, when the ringmen were allowed 
to assemble for the first time on the lawn in front of the stand, 
and the old “‘ betting post ’’ soon fell into desuetude. 

The longest delay ever known at the start for the Derby 
was in Coronation’s year, 1841. On that occasion, though 
the field were under the starter’s orders at 2.30, it was 4 o’clock 
before he succeeded in despatching them. 

Queen Victoria with the Prince Consort drove down to the 
Derby from Claremont with a large suite in 1840 and saw Little 
Wonder win from the balcony in the Grand Stand. Bell’s Life 
tells us that by some oversight the caterer failed to supply bread 
for lunch. Lord March at length succeeded in procuring a few 
loaves, which he brought in under his arm. It was the first 
and last occasion in this country on which a crowned head 
lacked the needful “ staff of life.’ It was her first and only 
visit to the Derby as Queen. She was attired in a blue and white 
figured silk dress, and a cape of the same material, with a lace 
collar. The Prince Consort an his suite wore Windsor uniform. 
It was not, however, Her Majesty’s first visit to the Derby, for 
she was present as the Princess Victoria in a carriage with the 
Duchess of Kent in 1831. 

The first Derby was run on a Thursday, and with the excep- 
tion of the year 1786—when it was first run on a Wednesday— 
was always run on a Thursday till 1838, when it was permanently 
fixed for Wednesday, on which day it has been held ever since. 

The greatest number of Derbies ever won by the same 
jockey is six, namely, by Robinson, who rode the winner in 1817, 
1824, 1825, 1827, 1828 and 1836. Four have won it five times, 
viz., F. Archer, J. Arnull, F. Buckle and Clift. No jockey has 
ever won more than two Derbies in succession. The largest 
field that ever competed was thirty-four, when Caractacus won 
in 1862, and the smallest four, when Daedalus won in 1794. 

Four fillies have won both Derby and Oaks, viz., Eleanor 
in 1801, Blink Bonny in 1857, Signorinetfa in 1908, and Fifinella 
in 1916. 

The Derby of 1839 was actually run in a snowstorm, when 
Bloomsbury won. It is often stated by irresponsible Turf 
writers that the race was run in a snowstorm in 1867 when 
Hermit won. This, however, is negatived by Viscount Chaplin, 
though snow did fall earlier in the day, and for that I can 
personally vouch. 

When Amato, the “ coughing pony,’ won in 1838 for Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote, it was the only time he ever ran. He is 
buried in the Durdans. That year is memorable for being the 
first occasion on which passengers were conveyed by rail from 
Nine Elms Station to Kingston, the nearest point to Epsom. The 
crush was so great at Nine Elms that many people were almost 
squeezed to death. 

Davis, the Leviathan bookmaker of his day, who, as a 
carpenter, started life by laying the odds to shillings and half- 
crowns to his fellow workmen, said to a friend in the stand in 
1859, pointing to the landscape in front of him, “ All that is 
now within my view might have been mine had I never made a 
bet on the Derby till the numbers went up.’’ Over the five 
consecutive Derbies, 1849-1853, Davis’s losses were simply 
stupendous, including such bets as £55,000 to £1,000, Daniel 
O’Rourke ; £30,000 to £2,000, Teddington ; £25,000 to £1,000, 
West Australian. On Teddington alone he lost {100,000. All 
this notwithstanding, he retired in 1857 with an ample fortune. 

James Rice, in his “ History of the Turf,” says that when 
Waxy won the Derby in 1793 the event of the day was the 
appearance of Sir John Lade in trousers, which, a contemporary 
authority records, puzzled the crowd to tell whether he was the 
Captain of a privateer or an Ambassador from the Great Mogul. 
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DOVER CASTLE—IL 


KENT, 


The Constableships of HUBERT DE BURGH 
and STEPHEN DE PENCHESTER. 
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HILE the massive keep and its stout encircling 

defences were arising on Dover cliff, there was 

growing up the man who was to withstand the 

greatest assault made upon the Castle, and after- 

wards to inaugurate its full scheme of medizval 

fortification. We gather that Hubert de Burgh was born about 
175, was probably the son of one Sir Reyner de Burgh of North 
‘‘udenham in Norfolk, and certainly was attached to the house- 
hold of Richard I. More as to his early years is not known, and 
it is not more than possible that there is foundation in fact for 
the scene in Shakespeare where he spares the eyes of Arthur, 
King John’s nephew. A single chronicler places de Burgh as 
Governor of the Castle of Falaise in 1202, with Arthur as his 
prisoner and the royal order to put him to death. He reports 
this done, but, when the outcry against the supposed murder 
grows insistent, confesses that Arthur is still alive and John 
is only too glad to hear that his impolitic order has been dis- 
obeyed. In the following year de Burgh is Constable of Dover, 
but is soon sent to France, where province after province is 
being lost by John. In 1204 de Burgh’s defence of Chinon 
and attack on the French, although unsuccessful, showed 
capacity and decision. In the end he was taken prisoner and 


probably remained a considerable time in captivity, for we do 


not hear of him again until 1214. In the meantime John was 
nearly losing England as well as Normandy. ‘The Pope had 
excommunicated him, and Philip of France had prepared an 
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1.—THE CASTLE FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 
In foreground, Spur Redoubt with top of St. John’s Tower just showing above. 
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invasion. John found that only by submission to the Pope 
could he save himself. ‘The legate Pandulph lands at Dover, 
and there in 1213 John does homage to the Holy See. He has 
issued writs for all owing him military service to assemble at 
Dover for war against Philip, whose dominions he invades the 
following year when Hubert is appointed Seneschal of Poitou. 
Like all John’s military undertakings, the campaign was unsuc- 
cessful. John went home to deal with his disaffected barons 
and ultimately to sign Magna Charta in June, 1215. In that 
month de Burgh, who had remained faithful to his liege lord, 
becomes justiciar. For the next seventeen years he remains 
in office as the chief bulwark of the royal power in England. 
Yet he is utterly antagonistic to the royal leanings towards 
foreign ministers and favourites which strongly characterised 
both John and his son, Henry III. English and Normans were 
not yet welded into one nationality, and kings and earls were 
essentially cosmopolitan. When John and Henry wished to 
crush the earls they chose as instruments such men as Peter des 
Roches and Fawkes of Breauté. When the earls wished to get 
rid of the King, it was Louis, Dauphin of France, that they 
invited over to take his place. Fortunately, there were one or 
two Englishmen who combined a nationalist policy with faithful- 
ness to the Plantagenet line, and among these de Burgh was 
first and foremost. So important was Dover Castle considered 
by John that de Burgh, after he was made justiciar, was also 
again appointed its Constable. King John was there frequently, 
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To the left, Fitzwilliam and Averanche Towers. To the right, 


Godsfoe, Treasurer’s and Constable’s Towers. 
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2.—THE ROADWAY UP TO THE CONSTABLE’S TOWER. 
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SIDE OF THE CONSTABLE’S TOWER. 
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and when Louis’ invasion is 
expected in 1216 it is again at 
Dover that John assembles his 
army. But Louis lands at 
Sandwich and, as Matthew 
Paris relates, John flies from 
before his face, leaving Dover 
Castle in de Burgh’s charge. 
Louis is gladly received in 
London and all Southern 
England is lost to John except 
the strongholds of Windsor 
and Dover. So long as the 
latter holds for John, Louis’ 
position is insecure, and his 
father, King Philip, “‘ repre- 
hending”’ him for not taking 
it, sends over a great siege 
train. Catapults, mangonel, 
petrariz, malvoisins, and _ all 
other known engines of offence, 
are brought against it in the 
hope of taking it by assault and 
battery. The walls “ sharply 
resound with repeated blows,” 
but de Burgh, with seven 
times twenty knights, counter 
attacks from his lofty battle- 
ments and lays low multitudes 
of the enemy. The French 
are driven by his missiles 
beyond the range of their 
engines and the assault is 
turned into a blockade. Louis, 
in a rage, swears he will not 
retire until the Castle is taken 
and all within are handed over 
to the hangman. Meanwhile 
John is campaigning in the 
North, where the capture of 
Lincoln, in September, makes 
his affairs look fairly bright. 
But in the following month 
three days of illness end his 
very useless life and gives a 
new turn to the matter of the 
succession and to the position 
of de Burgh, who still holds 
out at Dover. It appears that 
the Earl of Salisbury—an ille- 
gitimate son of Henry II— 
who had supported John, but 
is now ready to desert the boy 
Henry, aged ten, in favour of 
Louis, joins the latter at Dover 
and is sent by him to parley 
with de Burgh, taking with 
him, among others, de Burgh’s 
brother, Thomas, a prisoner 
who is to die if de Burgh will 
not surrender the Castle. 
Salisbury urges that now that 
John is dead Louis may rightly 
receive the fealty of de Burgh, 
who, in such case, will have 
rich rewards, but if not, ‘‘ this 
Thomas your brother will be 
hung to begin with, you will 
shortly suffer no lighter fate.” 
De Burgh has brought with 
him to the postern where this 
colloquy takes place fifteen of 
his best bowmen—arcubalists 
with arrows set ready for any 
eventuality. He brands Salis- 
bury as a _ wicked betrayer. 
“If your lord and brother is 
dead have you no nephew,” 
cries he, and with rolling eye 
and harsh voice adds: “ Say 
no single word more, for by 
the spear of God if you 
open your mouth to speak 
again all of you shall be 
perforated by many arrows— 
nor shall I spare my brother.” 
Matthew Paris no doubt 
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5.—LOOKING OUT FROM THE MIDDLE WARD THROUGH 
THE CONSTABLE’S GATE. 
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invented all this speechifying, but it is true that de 
Burgh remained stout in his support of young 
Henry, and as he could neither be catapulted nor 
starved out of his Castle, Louis raised the siege and 
went his way to London. In the following year the 
defeat of his army at Lincoln renders his position 
insecure and he begs his father for reinforcements. 
These are got together and embarked on a fleet 
commanded by Eustace the Monk. That picturesque 
personage had relinquished the cloister in favour of 
piracy on the high seas and was no doubt a terror 
to the maritime folk of Kent and Sussex, loosely 
organised as the Cinque Ports for naval needs. 
They had supplied the greater part of the fleet that 
had enabled the Earl of Salisbury to prevent the 
invasion contemplated by Philip of France in 1213, 
and now, under the leadership of de Burgh, they 
were to strike the blow that ended the hopes of 
Prince Louis to hold England. ‘This most important 
of our early naval victories is vividly described by 
Matthew Paris, who has no words too strong in 
condemnation of ‘‘ Eustachius, monachus, vir flagi- 
tiosissimus.”’ When de Burgh hears of the embarka- 
tion of the French reinforcements on Eustace’s 
ships he tries to get the other two leading supporters 
of young Henry, the Earl of Pembroke and the 
Bishop of Winchester, to set sail with him against the 
enemy. ‘They urge that they are neither “sea 
soldiers, nor pirates nor fishermen,” and decline to 
come. But de Burgh calls for his chaplain and 
takes the Sacrament. Then “ assuming a lionlike 
audacity,” he gathers together his special friends, 
commits to them the care of the Castle, and 
declares “‘ per Sanguinem Christi, if, perchance, I 
am captured let me be hung rather than that you 
should surrender the Castle to any Frenchman, for it 
is the key of England!’’ The Cinque Ports could 
provide him with no more than twenty large ships 
against Eustace’s eighty. The latter, running before 
a fresh wind, is seen making for the North 
Foreland. De Burgh sails out of Dover Harbour 
and steers a slanting course as if going to Calais. 
Eustace, wanting to get his troops safely across 
and never thinking so small a force will attack, 
keeps on. Then de Burgh, having got to wind- 
ward of his foe, bears down upon him, runs into 
his rear and destroys his fleet piecemeal. The 
English prows had been purposely fitted with sharp- 
pointed iron, “‘ by which many of the adversary’s 
ships being perforated they were immediately 
submerged.” Quicklime, reduced to powder, was 
thrown up into the air and, the wind carrying it 
along, the Frenchmen were blinded. Panic seizes 
them and many throw themselves into the sea, 
“ preferring death to being at their foe’s mercy.” 
The hated Eustace, ‘‘ betrayer of England’s King 
and most wicked pirate,”’ is eagerly sought for on 
board the captured ships, and at last is found. 
He begs for mercy, offers “‘ an inestimable quantity 
of money,” and engages to fight for England ever in 
future. But his captors are adamant, they remind 
him of previous broken promises and sever his head 
from his body. 

Some of these details may be merely the 
chronicler’s garnish. But the fact remains that by 
a most able manceuvre de Burgh gained a complete 
victory on August 24th, 1217, and as a consequence 
Louis was at once besieged in London and, being 
given terms, left England on September 11th. 

The 1216 attack on the Castle had been made 
against the north section of the curtain wall of the 
outer ward where, beyond the ditch, the ground 
rapidly rises to a height nearly equal to that on 
which the outer ward stands. Here we now find 
the outwork known as the Spur Redoubt (Fig. 1). 
Various have been its transformations, but its 
origin was de Burgh’s determination to give 
artificial strength to a naturally weak spot by 
means of an outwork connected to the Castle by 
a subterranean way under the ditch. This, how- 
ever, was only a small part of the large works 
which he instituted. As chief ruler in England 
under the boy King from 1219 (when the Earl 
of Pembroke died) to 1232 he could devote 
care and expense to the “Key of England,” 
and whatever it may have been before, he 
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RAMPART ,WALK BETWEEN 
CONSTABLE’S TOWERS. 





SOUTH-WEST VIEW THE ~- CONSTABLE’S 


left che vast outer circuit of ‘wall and tower 
practically complete. Mr. Statham tells us that : 


From 1220 to 1239 an immense sum was expended 
in building these important works. This money was 
raised in many ways and from towns outside the 
county of Kent. In 1225 the whole scutage of Kent 
was devoted to this object, and other means were 
adopted to find sufficient funds to defray the great 
expense incurred. William Mare, for instance, was 
appointed to the charge of the exchange table of 
London, on the condition that he gave fifty marks 
annually for the support of Dover Castle. The same 
was done in York, Durham, Bury St. Edmunds and 
Canterbury. 


Rising loftily from the dry ditch the curtain wall is 
diversified by twenty-seven towers of various forms 
and sizes. Near the edge of the chalk cliff high 
above the eastern houses of the town is the Canons’ 
Gate (No. 1 on plan, Fig. 13), of old a postern afford- 
ing a rapid means of communication with the town, 
now a fully accessible way to the barracks that are 
contiguous to it. Further along we see the square 
form of Fulbert of Dover’s Tower (No. 2), called 
after the Lord of Chilham, who in the old days of 
Castle guard tenure held fifteen knights’ fees and 
provided three knights per month for five months 
in the year. Passing three lesser towers we next 
reach Peverell’s Tower (No. 3), a gatehouse 
through which the middle ward is entered. Within 
this rises Queen Mary’s Tower (Fig. 12), so called 
since Mary Tudor, finding it had fallen down in 
her brother’s reign, re-edified it. It now stands in 
the garden attached to the most important of all 
the buildings of the outer line of defence, the 
Constable’s Tower (No. 5), which forms the 
Castle’s principal gateway and is a complex building 
sufficiently commodious to afford, with certain 
last century additions, “‘a convenient dwelling- 
house for the officer commanding the troops in 
the South-Eastern District.” It is the present 
home of Colonel-Commandant A. H. Marindin, C.B., 
D.S.O., who takes the greatest interest in the past 
history and present maintenance of the Castle. 
The approach to the Constable’s Tower is no 
longer by a precipitous bridle-path, but by a well 
engineered roadway running along the flattened top 
of the outer earthwork (Fig. 2). It is a very useful 
touch of modernity, but tends to lessen the perfection 
of an extraordinarily impressive and picturesque 
scene. The deep ditch forms a valley whose 
rough chalky sides are covered with bushes and 
other vegetation. From its eastern side—and even 
from its very depths—rise the various towers that 
are knit together to form the dwelling of the Castle’s 
chief. The outline is fully medieval. The rough 
masonry of Kentish rag and flint is still, in the 
lower stages, pierced only by arrow slits. Above, 
we get the changes made when convenience rather 
than defence was considered. But the seventeenth 
century brick arches that sustain the connecting 
galleries between the towers have the merit of 
deepening the shadows (Fig. 3). From either side 
the group is effective, but it is best seen by 
scrambling down into the ditch to the north of it 
and looking up at its soaring walls. Then climb 
half way up the side (Fig. 4) and contrast its simple 
mass with the varied and hazy glimpse of town and 
port and sea lying below. ‘This you see just over 
the sturdy masonry block that carries the roadway 
up to the drawbridge, across which rises the 
flattened west wall of the broad central tower, 
through which a long vaulted passage (Fig. 7) 
leads into the middle ward. Looking back when 
we have passed along it, we realise its tunnel form, 
and beyond its shadowed way we see the sentinel 
standing on the sunlit drawbridge (Fig. 5). Near 
the entrance there are still the portcullis groove and 
the massive oak doors (Fig. 6). Imagination pictures 
armoured men battering against them with clubs and 
axes, but fancy is dispelled by the khaki-clad soldier 
and his modern weapon, and it is such contrasts as 
this that bring home to us the value of Dover Castle 
as an epitome of our military and architectural 
history. Again we realise this inside as well as 
outside of the Constable’s Tower, the Victorian 
additions to which are in the Elizabethan style.” 
But much of the old remains. The vaulted hall 
(Fig. 14), which now serves as a dining-room, is: 
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said to be where the Constable’s court was held. 
The ribs of the vaulting and the corbels they stand 
on are of very simple section, not defining a particular 
date, yet may, together with the set of arched doors 
(Fig. 11) on the way to the hall, and a similar vault 
in the room now used as a pantry (Fig. 10), date 
from the period of Hubert de Burgh’s large re- 
edification of the outer enceinte. But the fire arch 
in the hall brings us down to Tudor times when, 
as we shall see next week, much was done to make 
many parts of the Castle more habitable. The 
arched way out from the end of the hall, as seen 
in the illustration, now gives on to a passage accom- 
modating bedrooms. But this space was formerly a 
gallery, and in one of the rooms is another depressed 
Tudor fire arch with the date 1580 on the spandrels, 
together with a coat of arms and the initials R. B., 
probably for Richard Barrye, who was acting as a 
deputy to the Constable at that time. 

The towers and other defences lying north 
and east of the Constable’s Tower will be more 
fully described and illustrated next week. But their 
general aspect and the position of the Spur Redoubt, 
which replaced Hubert de Burgh’s northern out- 
work, are well seen in the first illustration. In 
the first tower (No. 6 on plan), lying north of 
the Constable’s Tower, the present Commandant 
has his workshop, for a postern from his house 
connects with it along a section of the rampart walk 
(Fig. 8). This little work was first called after the 
manor of Clopton in Norfolk, which had been 
responsible for its repair, and in 1381 one Walter 
Clopton was a deputy Constable; but it became 
the treasurer’s abode under the rule of Sir Stephen 
de Penchester, who was almost as important a 
Constable at the end of the thirteenth century as 
Hubert de Burgh had been at the beginning. 
That warrior statesman had, we are told by the 
chronicler, been given a great reception when 
he landed after the destruction of Eustace the 
Monk and his fleet. He was met by a triumphal 
procession of ministers of state, nobles, soldiery 
and people, headed by five bishops in their robes 
with crosses and banners, chanting and praising 
God for a victory which men deemed nothing 
short of miraculous. 

As justiciar, de Burgh, while not forgetting the 
needs and importance of Dover, had a difficult task 
in ruling England under the boy king, especially 
as of almost equal authority with him was Peter 
des Roches, Bishop of Winchester, his enemy and 
the supporter of the late king’s foreign friends. 
The most swashbuckling of these was Fawkes 
of Breauté, whom de Burgh crushed in 1224 by 
besieging and taking his castle of Bedford. But 
des Roches was ever at hand to fan the opposition 
to the Englishman whose national policy had at 
times to be supported by harsh measures. Thus 
in 1222 Constantine, one of London’s leading 
citizens, led a riot, shouting ‘‘ Montjoie,”’ which 
was the cry of the French party. The riot was 
quelled, Constantine was hanged, others were muti- 
lated and the City government changed. Moreover, 
de Burgh, a new man looked down upon by the 
great families, was, by matrimonial and other 
measures, surpassing them in wealth and power. 
All such causes of unpopularity des Roches and his 
party fostered, but they had to bide their time. 
When, as his fourth wife, de Burgh mated a sister 
of the Scottish king and was created Earl of Kent, 
he reached the highest point of his career. That 
was in 1227, when Henry III declared himself of age, 
yet continued entirely under the guidance of de 
Burgh and dismissed des Roches. But five years 
later it is de Burgh who is dismissed and des Roches 
who becomes chief counsellor. Fora while de Burgh 
is in durance and his vast possessions seized. Then 
he is forgiven and lives in peace until “ full of years” 
he dies in 1243. His position among our great 
ministers was well defined by W. W. Shirley, editor 
of the Henry III Letters, who calls it 

The peculiar praise of de Burgh to have been the first of 

our statesmen to convert the emotion of nationality intoa 

principle of political action. He first realized the im- 

portance to England of being the centre of her own polity, 

not a satellite of a continental system, and he perceived 


that in her circumstances the first condition of good 
government was the exclusion of aliens from power. 





10.—VAULTED ROOM IN THE CONSTABLE’S TOWER 


It is now used as a pantry. 
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2.—Fulbert of Dover’s Tower. 
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12.—Averanche Tower. 13.—Godwin’s Tower. 
15.—Colton Tower and Gate. 
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Curiously enough for one with such a 
policy, he served, and served faithfully, 
two kings whose leanings were towards 
foreigners and Continental influences, 
and who were more apt to look upon 
Dover as a point of entry for aliens 
than as a bulwark against them such as 
de Burgh made it and used it. It is as 
a landing place rather than as a strong- 
hold that it receives notice from the 
chroniclers during the reign of Henry II] 
after de Burgh’s fall in 1232. Thus 
Henry’s brother, Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, returning from crusade in 
1242, is met at Dover by the King and 
Queen and an infinite number of the 
nobility. The brothers, with hearts 
fraternally beating, rush into each 
other's arms and embrace joyfully. 
The Earl then receives presents from 
all, and the journey to London begins. 
Seventeen years later Richard again 
lands, and again the King meets him 
with joy. But all does not smile. The 
Castle frowns down upon them and 
they seek admittance to it in vain. The 
King had long been favouring a Conti- 
nental policy. His brother Richard had 
been elected “rex Alemanniae”’ or, 
more correctly, King of the Romans, 
in 1257, but the election was disputed 
and he had no chance of reaching the 
Imperial crown without armed inter- 
vention and money subsidies. More- 
over, Henry’s younger son, Edmund, 
was the Pope’s nominee for the crown 
of Sicily, but military force alone could 
turn this into a de facto sovereignty. 
Surrounded by foreigners, Henry longed 
to launch out into all manner of Con- 
tinental ventures. But the Nationalist 
movement had grown stronger, although 
headed by Simon de Montfort, a 
foreigner. A condition of intermittent 
civil war and patched-up peace prevailed 
and possession of Dover Castle more 
than once changed hands. Some two 
dozen of Constables succeeded each 
other between de Burgh’s fall in 
1232 and the appointment of Stephen 
de Penchester in 1265. In 1259 de 
Grey, Lord of Codnor, was holding the 
Castle for the barons, and although it 
was of right a royal residence when the 
sovereign desired, the barons feared to 
let him in because it was the chief 
“repagulum,” or barrier, of England. 
So the two kings had to pass on to 
Canterbury, where, with the Archbishop, 
they, “eagerly rejoicing, spent festive 
days.”” Dover Castle was still in the 
barons’ hands when they overthrew the 
royal forces at Lewes in 1264, capturing 
the King, his brother,and Prince Edward. 
The King obtained nominal liberty, 
but Richard was committed to the 
Tower and Edward confined at Dover, 
of which Simon de Montfort’s brother, 
Henry, who had led the van at Lewes, 
was made Constable. In the following 
year the tables are turned. The Prince 
escapes from custody, joins a royal 
army in the West, and overthrows and 
slays the de Montforts at Evesham in 
the August of 1265. Soon after Edward 
captures Dover, where many of his 
party were still prisoners. He assumes the 
Wardenship of the hostile Cinque Ports 
and by wise measures brings them to 
the royal side. Then Sir Stephen de 
Penchester comes into office both at 
Dover and the other Cinque Ports, the 
Wardenship of which had now come 
to be joined to the Constableship of 
the Castle. 

Penchester is the old name for 
Penshurst, which was his by inheritance, 
while in 1279 he obtained by purchase 
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Allington Castle, where he instituted great works of renewal and 
extension, having obtained licence to crenellate in 1281. By that 
time he was the most important of Edward I’s officials in Kent, for 
Edward, who became King while on crusade, returning home 
and landing at Dover in 1274, confirmed him in the offices of 
Warden and Constable, which he continued to hold till his 
death in 1299. During the thirty-four years of his rule at the 
Castle it is probable that very considerable works of construction 
took place. We do not know how far de Burgh had completed 
the scheme of defences which he instituted, but we may be fairly 
certain that during the disturbed time that followed his fall 
very little was done, and that when quiet was restored to 
the country, and the Castle was long and firmly held by Sir 
Stephen, there was work of repair as well as of extension to 
undertake. Its completeness as an example of an older work 
transformed into an Edwardian concentric castle caused 
G. T. Clark to set much of it down as later than the de 
Burgh period. He concludes that under Edward I, who was 
there in 1278, 1296 and 1299, 
The castle was maintained and strengthened, and some of its 
most considerable parts, such as the Constable’s Gate and St. 
John’s Postern are of the conclusion of the reign of Henry, or early 
in that of Edward, and most probably the latter. 
That period is exactly covered by the Constableship of Sir 
Stephen, whose rule of the Castle was systematised by a set of 
statutes drawn up by him, although they may only be merely a 
reissue of those in vogue under de Burgh. ‘The first ordains that 
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At sunset the bridge shall be drawn and the gates shut; after- 

wards the guard shall be mounted by twenty warders on the 

Castle walls. 
Such a disposition makes all safe unless, perchance, the warders 
fall asleep! That were inexcusable, as “‘ they have the Con- 
stable’s leave to sleep as much as they like by day.” Yet must 
the sergeants be alert in their rounds, and if one discover a warder 
asleep 

he shall take something from him as he lies, or carry away his 

staff, or cut out a part of his clothes, to witness against him. 
Neither for ‘‘ pity’s sake or even for life’s sake’ is the sergeant 
to fail to arrest a slumbering warder. If he does he shall first 
be immured “ dur et fort’’ and then in sight of all be expelled 
forth from the great gate. There are ample rules against 
quarrelsomeness, and fines ranging from five to fifteen shillings 
are imposed according as sergeants and warders strike each other 
with flat hand or clenched fist, or, worse still, inflict a wound. 
More than half the statutes relate to religious matters. Sergeants 
are sworn to keep burning the lights in Holy Church placed 
outside the chancel, and priests keep watch over those within. 
Every Friday reliques, ‘‘ and especially such as are of the true 
Cross,’ are to be exposed on the High Altar. Among other 
prayers by the priests is that for the recovery of the Holy Land 
for which both Edward and his uncle Richard had gone forth 
to fight, their first resting place on their return being the Castle, 
whose thirteenth century history is so crowded with national 
events and picturesque incident. H. Avray TIPPING. 


KARAMOJO.-III 


THE COMING OF PYJALE. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY W. D. M. BELL. 


ROM Mani-Mani we moved on to Bukora, another 

section of Karamojans. I was warned by the Swahilis 

that Bukora was a very bad country. The people 

were very rich in cattle and correspondingly insolent. 

Everyone who passed through Bukora had _ trouble. 
Either stock was stolen or porters murdered. 

I cannot say that I believed all this or perhaps I would not 
have been so ready to go there. But that there was some truth 
in their statements I soon found. In fact, there were moments 
when it was touch and go. Looking back on it calmly I can 
see that nothing but chance luck saved us. It was thus: We 
pushed our way smartly right into the middle of Bukora, intend- 
ing to camp near some large village. But to our disappointment 
the catchments of water were nearly dry. What remained in 
them was merely mud. We were obliged therefore to move on 
to some wells on the outskirts of the villages. This is always 
a bad place to be attacked in. Natives are much more willing 
to attack people outside than when they are right in their midst. 
When you are close alongside a village and there is any question 
of hostilities, the people of that particular village feel that they 
will probably come in for more than their share of the trouble 
when it begins. They have their goods and chattels there, 
their corn, cows, babies, fowls, etc. For these reasons they are 
against hostilities. Another advantage to the travellers when 
close to stockaded villages—as these were—is that such a village 
can be rushed and then held against the rest of the tribe. 

However, I was young and without much thought of any- 
thing in those days, and camp by the wells I would. We accord- 
ingly did so. And presently the camp began to fill with 
apparently friendly natives. They dropped in by twos and 
threes and stood around, each man with two spears. I thought 
they seemed a nice friendly, sociable crowd, and took little 
further heed of them. Then comes my headman, a Swahili, 
tome. ‘‘ Bwana, there is no good brewing. These people mean 
trouble. Look around, do you see a single woman anywhere ? ”’ 
I laughed and asked him what he thought they would do. He 
said that at a given prearranged signal they would start spearing 
everyone. And then it dawned on me how absurdly easy it 
would be for them to do so. When you came to look around 
with this thought in your mind it became apparent that every 
man was being marked by several spearmen. If he moved they 
also lounged about until they were again close to him. I must 
say they appeared to me to act the indifference part very well. 
When I had convinced myself that something of this nature 
really was afoot, I naturally got close to my shooting irons, 
ready to take a hand when the fun started. In those days I 
always wore fifty rounds in my belt. 

Now I thought that if I could only supply something 
sufficiently distracting the affair might never begin. There over 
the plains were plenty of game. I took my rifle and got the 
interpreter to tell the Karamojans to come as I was going killing 
meat. They came at once in fair numbers. They had already 
heard of my wonderful rifles, and wherever I went I always had 
an audience eager to see them or the Bom-bom (Mauser pistol) 
at work, 


Hardly had we gone a few hundred yards, and while we were 
still in full view of the camp, when a herd of zebra came galloping 
across our front. They had been alarmed by some abnormal 
movement of natives and had somehow got mixed up and lost. 

They came well spaced apart and just right for my purpose. 
I shot one after the other as hard as I could fire. I was using a 
10 shot .303, and when I had fired the ten shots the survivors 
of the herd were too far off. I was careful not to reload in the 
ordinary way, for I carried another charged magazine. Conse- 
quently the natives thought I might have any number of shots 
left in this quite new and terrifying weapon. No smoke and 
such a rapid fire of death—they had never seen the like. Bing ! 
bing! bing! bing! bing! they kept saying to themselves, 
only much more rapidly than the actual rate of fire. And the 
zebras, strong brutes, knocked right down one after the other. 
No! this was something new. They had better be careful 
about fooling around with this ved man. He was different from 
those red men among the Swahilis, who used to fire great clouds 
of smoke and hit nothing. 

After an episode of this kind one fee/s somehow that a com- 
plete mental transformation has taken place. One is established 
right above these, in some ways, finer but less scientific people. 
But this knowledge comes to both at the same time. I now 
ordered these previously truculent, now almost servile, savages 
to flay, cut up and carry to camp every bit of meat and skin. 
When I saw anyone sneaking a bit of fat or what-not I black- 
guarded him soundly. I rushed the whole regiment back to 
camp loaded with several tons of meat, many of them forgetting 
their spears in their hurry. But had I ventured to bullyrag 
them like this before the zebra incident I would have had a 
spear thrust for answer and right quickly too. 

I now began to push enquiries about elephant, but with 
no great success at first. One day a Bukora boy came to camp 
and while in conversation with some of my people casually 
told them that he had recently returned from no man’s land, 
where he and some friends of his had been looking for 
Kumamma. The Kumamma were their neighbours to the 
West. They had been looking for them in order to spear them, 
should things be right—that meaning should the enemy be in 
sufficiently small force for them to easily overcome. When 
the numbers are at all equal, both sides retire smartly to the rear. 
This is the normal kind of state in which these tribes live. It 
leads to a few deaths certainly, but it keeps the young men fit 
and out of other mischief. Every young man goes looking for 
blood frequently, and as they carry no food except a few handfuls 
of unground millet simply soaked in water, and as they never 
dare to sleep while in the neutral zone, it acts as a kind of field 
training. 

This youth, then, had seen no Kumamma but had seen elephant. 
My boys told me this and I tried to get the lad to go with us to 
hunt. He said he would come back and let me know. He did so 
and brought a friend. This friend of his was a most remarkable- 
looking man. Strange as it may seem, he had a most intellectual 
head. He was a man of perhaps thirty-five years of age, most 
beautifully made and tattooed for men victims only, I was relieved 








to see. Pyjalé was his name, and now began a firm and long friend- 
ship between this distinguished savage and myself. I cannot say 
that I have ever had the same feelings for any man as I came to have 
for Pyjalé. He was, I found, a thorough man, courageous, quiet, 
modest, with a horror of humbug and untiring in our common pact, the 
pursuit of elephant. He was with me during the greater part of my 
time in Karamojo, and although surrounded by people who clothed 
themselves, never would he wear a rag even. Nor would he sleep 
comfortably as we did on grass and blankets. The bare hard ground 
out by the camp fire with a hole dug for his hip bone and his little 
wooden pillow had been good enough for him before and was good 
enough now. No one poked fun at Pyjalé for his nakedness; he was 
the kind who do not get fun poked at them. 

Pyjalé was game to show us elephants, but said we would have 
to travel far. His intelligence was at once apparent by his saying that 
we ought to take tents as the rains might come any day. He was 
right, for come they did while we were hunting. 

I took to Pyjalé right at the start and asked him what I should 
do about the main safari. He said I could leave it where it was; no 


one would interfere with it. If I liked I could leave the ivory in one 
of the villages. This I gathered was equivalent to putting one’s silver 


in the bank at home. And so it is, bizarre as it may seem. You may 
leave anything with natives—ivory, beads, which are money, trade 
goods, stock, anything—and not one thing will they take provided 
you place it in their care. But if you leave your own people to look 
after it they will steal it, given the chance. 

Thinking that it might save trouble I put all my trade goods and 
ivory ina village, and leaving the safari with plenty of rations, I left for a 
few days’ hunting, taking a sufficient number of porters to bring home 
any ivory we were likely to get. This was necessary at this time 
as the natives did not yet follow me in hundreds wherever I went, as 
they did later on. 

We trekked hard for three days and came once more in sight of the 
Debasien range, but on its other side. On the night of the third day 
the rains burst upon us. The light calico bush tents were hastily 
erected in a perfect gale and downpour. Even Pyjalé had to shelter. 





KARAMOJAN WARRIOR 
After a warrior has k Iled anyone he is entitled to wear a white ostrich 
feather {dipped blood-red, and tatoo himself on the right side :f the sla’n 
was a man and the left if a woman. 
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LONGELLY-NYMUNG, THE AUTHOR’S BLOOD EROTHER. 
One of the best spear-fighters and therefore wealthy in cattle. 
He was an exceptional man, would accept no gifts, but took 
Mr. Bell’s native name and also called his male children by it. 


In the morning Pyjalé said we were certain to see 
elephant if we could only cross a river which lay ahead 
of us. When we reached its banks it was a raging 
torrent, red with mud and covered with patches of white 
froth. There was nothing for it but to camp and wait 
until the spate subsided. 

While this was being done I saw a snake being 
carried down by the swollen river. Then I saw another 
and another. Evidently banks were being washed away 
somewhere. 

A boy pointed to my shorts and said that a doodoo 
(insect) had crawled up the inside of one of my legs. 
Thinking, perhaps, it was a fly, or not thinking at all, 
perhaps, I slapped my leg hard with open hand and got 
a most frightful sting, while a huge scorpion dropped 
half crushed to the ground. But not before he had 
injected quite sufficient poison into me. “* Insect,”’ 
indeed! how I cursed that boy. And then, by way of 
helping me, he said that when people were stung by 
these big black scorpions—like mine—they always died. 
He was in a frightful state. And then another fool boy 
said: “Yes, no one ever recovered from that kind.” 
I shouted for whisky, for you certainly could feel the 
poison going through the circulation. I knew that what 
the boys said was buncombe, but still I drank a lot of 
whisky. My leg swelled and I could not sleep that 
night, but I was quite all right next day. 

The river had gone down somewhat, so I proposed 
to cross. No one was very eager to go across with a 
rope. A rope was necessary, as some of the boys could 
not swim and the current was running too strong for 
them to walk across the bottom under water, carrying 
stones to keep them down, as they usually did. 

I carried at that time a Mexican raw hide lariat 
and thought that this stretched across would do 
nicely for the boys to haul themselves over by. So 
I took one end to the other side and mace it fast, 
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when the safari began to come over. Once the plunge had been 
taken I found that more of them could swim than they had led 
me to believe. Then the inevitable—when raw hide gets wet 
happened and the rope parted. As luck would have it there 
was a boy about mid-stream at the instant. The slippery 
end slid through his fingers and he went rapidly down-stream. 
His head kept going under and reappearing I noticed, but thought 
that, as he had a smile on his face each time he came up, he was 
another humbug pretending to be unable to swim. His friends, 
who knew perfectly well that he could not swim a yard, said, 
of course, not a word. And it was not until he gushed water 
at the mouth instead of air that I realised he was drowning. 
I ran down the bank while another boy plunged in at the crossing 
place. I reached the boy first by a second and we soon had him 
towing to bank. Black men are good to save, they never seem 
to realise their close call and do not clutch and try to climb out 
on you. While towing to the bank I felt something on my head 
and put up a hand to brush it off. Horrors, a snake! It was 
merely trying to save itself on anything above water level, but 
I did not realise this. Whenever I knocked it off it seemed to 
come again. Luckily we just then reached the bank or in another 
instant I would have abandoned my drowning porter to save 
myself from that beastly serpent. It was all very silly, and the 
snake was nearly at its last gasp, but I did not see the humour 
at the moment. Needless to say, the boy was perfectly all right 
in ten minutes after vomiting up a bucket or two of water. 

While we were getting ready again for the march we heard 
elephant. To my inexperienced ear the sound seemed to come 
from some bush 4ooyds. or 500yds. away. But Pyjalé said to 
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but Pyjalé would have none of it. Up to the big bulls would he 
have me go, even if we had to go under infuriated cows. He 
made me kill seven before sundown stopped the bloodshed. 

With great difficulty we found a spot a little higher than the 
surrounding country and fairly dry. As usual at these flood 
times the little island was crawling with ants of every description. 
How comes it that ants do not drown, although they cannot swim ? 
They appear to be covered with something which repels water. 

Scorpions and all kinds of other horrors were there also. 
One of the boys was bitten and made a fearful fuss all night 
about it. 

I expected to do well on the morrow, but when it came, 
behold, not an elephant in sight. Such are the surprises of 
elephant hunting. Yesterday when light failed hundreds upon 
hundreds in sight and now an empty wilderness. 

We had not alarmed them, as I noticed that when a shot was 
fired only the animals in the vicinity ran and that for a short 
distance only. There were too many to stampede even had they 
been familiar with firearms. And the noise was such as to drown 
the crack of a .303 almost immediately. 

I asked Pyjalé what he thought about it. He said that at 
the beginning of the rains elephant wandered all over the country. 
You could never tell where they might be. With water and 
mud and green food springing up everywhere they were under no 
necessity to frequent any one district more than another. Pyjale’s 
advice was to get the ivory out and take it home and then he 
would show me a country where we were certain to get big bulls. 
Accordingly the boys set about chopping out while I went 
for a cruise around to make certain there was nothing about. 
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my astonishment, that they were a long way off and that unless 
we hurried we should not see them before sundown. As the sun 
then indicated about one o’clock, I thought he was wrong. But 
he was not; for it was half an hour from sunset when we saw 
them, still far away. I remember looking industriously about 
all those miles expecting momentarily to see elephant, while 
Pyjalé soaked along ahead of me without a glance aside. The 
only explanation of this extraordinary sound-carrying that has 
ever occurred to me is humidity of atmosphere. During the dry 
season the earth becomes so hot that when the first rains fall 
much is evaporated in steam and the humidity is remarkable. 

Here we were face to face with such a gathering of elephant 
as I had never dared to dream of even. The whole country was 
black with them and what lay beyond them one could not see 
as the country was dead flat. Some of them were up to their 
knees in water and when we reached their tracks the going 
became very bad. The water was so opaque with mud as to 
quite hide the huge pot-holes made by the heavy animals. You 
were in and out the whole time. As we drew nearer I thought 
that we ought to go decently and quietly, at any rate make some 
pretence of stalking them, if only out of respect to them. But 
no, that awful Pyjalé rushed me, splashing and squelching right 
up to them. He was awfully good and I began to learn a lot 
from him. He treated elephant with complete indifference. 
If he were moved at all, and that was seldom, he would smile. 

I was for treating them as dangerous animals, especially 
when we trod on the heels of small bogged-down calves and their 
mothers came rushing back at us in the most alarming fashion, 
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I saw nothing but ostrich, giraffe and great herds of common 
and Topi haartebeeste. On crossing some black-cotton soil | 
noticed that it clung to the boots in a very tiresome way. Each 
time you lifted a foot, rolb. or 15lb. of sticky mud came with it. 
At this stage the ground was still dry underneath, only the top 
few inches being wet. From the big lumps lying vbout where 
antelope had passed it was obvious that they had, too, the same 
trouble as I was having, 7.e., mud clinging to the feet. 

But on watching Pyjalé it appeared that it did not stick to 
naked human feet to anything like the same extent. Pyjalé 
told me, and I afterwards saw it actually done, that it was 
possible to run down ostrich and the heavy antelope, such as 
eland, when the ground was in this state. 

Returning we found the boys well on with their chopping 
out. Towards evening we started for home, being much troubled 
with swollen rivers. Most of the boys walked through the rivers 
when we could find a place where the current was not too strong. 
The heavy tusks, of course, kept them on the bottom. But it 
was a curious sight to see them calmly marching in deeper and 
deeper until their heads went right under, reappearing again 
close to the other bank. Of course, the distance they thus 
traversed was only a few yards, but for fellows who cannot swim 
it was not bad. 

One camp from home (the safari) we slept near some flooded 
wells. The boys took their tusks to scrub them with sand and 
water, the better to make an appearance on the morrow when 
we should rejoin the safari. This is always a source of joy to 
Wanyamwezi, to carry ivory to the base. When allowed to do 
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so they will spend hours dancing and singing their way into the 
camp. The women turn out, everybody makes a noise of some 
kind, from blowing a reed pipe, to trumpeting on a water buck 
horn or beating a drum or a tin, in fact anything so that it 
produces noise. 

While they were scrubbing the tusks one of these slipped 
from the boy’s hands into a well. I heard of it and went to see 
what could be done. To test the depth I tried one of Pyjalé’s 
oft. spears. No good. Then I tied another to it, but even then I 
could not touch bottom. Pyjalé said the bottom was very far. 
Then I looked at one of my boys squatting on the edge of the well. 
He had been a coast canoe-man shark-fisher—than whom no 
finer watermen exist—and knew what I meant without a word 
passing. He tied his cloth between his legs and stripped his 
upper body. Then jumping into the air he twisted half round 
and went down head first into the very middle of the well. It 
seemed ages before his head reappeared. At last it did so, but 
only for an instant. Down again, apparently he had not found 
it the first time. After another long wait he came up with the 
tusk and swimming or treading water. Eager hands clutched the 
tusk and drew it out, the boy crawled out himself. This par- 
ticular tusk weighed 65lb., the length being almost the diameter 
of the well, so it had to be brought up end on. How he 
did it I cannot imagine. The water was the colour of 
pea-soup and a scrubbed tusk is like a greasy pole to hold. 
Of course, it would not weigh 65lb. when submerged, but it 
was a pretty good effort I thought. I know I would not have 
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I went over quietly as if looking for guinea fowl in the 
evening. The village was quite close to our camp. When their 
stock began to come in I signalled up some boys. We walked up 
deliberately to the herds, no one taking any great notice of us. 
I separated out a mob of sheep and goats and we started driving 
them towards camp, but very quietly and calmly. It is wonderful 
how imitative Africans are. If you are excited they at once 
become so. If you are calm and deliberate, so are they. 

A more dramatic thing would have been to take their cattle. 
But these native cattle are not used to boys wearing clothes, as 
mine did, and we found at Mani-Mani that they became excited 
and difficult to handle unless they see their black naked owners 
about. Pyjalé I had carefully left out of this business. 

As soon as our object dawned upon the Karamojans there 
was the usual commotion. Women wha! wha! wha-ed while 
rushing from the huts with shields; warriors seized these and 
rushed with prodigious speed directly away from us; while we 
pushed our two or three hundred hostages slowly along. 

Arrived at camp we just managed to squeeze them all into 
the bullock boma. There were noises all round us now. The 
boys were uneasy ; there is always something in the alarm note 
when issued by hundreds of human throats. Dark was soon on 
us and we sat up by the camp fires till fairly late. Nothing 
happened, as I anticipated. Discretion had won. They hated 
that little bom-bom so. 

What I wanted now was that they should come. I wanted to 
tell them why I had taken their sheep. No one appeared, but I 
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gone 2oft. or 30ft. down that well for any number of tusks. 

These boys have the most extraordinary lungs. I once 
sent one of them down to disentangle the anchor of a motor 
launch, which had got foul of something. There were about 
four fathoms of chain and the boy went down this hand over 
hand. I only wanted him to clear the anchor ; when we would 
heave it up in the ordinary way. But presently up the chain 
came the boy and the anchor. 

On the morrow we entered Bukora again, with fourteen fine 
white tusks. We had a great reception at our camp. The 
natives, too, were rather astonished at our rapid success. Pyjalé 
stalked along without any show of feeling. 

The boys who had stayed behind had nothing to report 
except the loss of three of our sheep by theft. Now it was essen- 
tial to nip this kind of thing in the bud. I did nothing that day, 
merely sending Pyjalé to his home with a handsome present. I 
knew he would put it round as to the kind of people we were. 
Natives always exaggerate enormously when back from a scurry 
in the bush, and his account of our doings would probably 
have made me blush had I heard it. 

Next day when Pyjalé came with a pot of fresh cow’s milk 
as a present, I asked him if he had heard anything about our sheep. 
He said no. I asked him to point me out the village which had 
stolen them. He said they would kill him if he did so. There- 
fore he knew. I then said that he need not go with me, if only 
he would indicate it. He said the village with the three tamarind 
trees was where the thieves lived. 


consoled myself with the thought that they jolly well knew,why 
I had taken them. 

Presently there appeared to be great signs of activity in one 
of the nearer villages. Native men kept coming from all direc- 
tions. My boys were all eyes for this, to them, impending attack. 
I thought they must be born fools to try anything of that sort 
in broad daylight. Night was their best chance. 

Pyjalé had been absent, so I hoped that he was at the 
meeting. Presently he appeared. He said they had had a dis- 
cussion and had concluded not to attack us. I told him to go 
straight back and invite them all to come; I wanted to be 
attacked. And moreover, if my sheep were not instantly brought 
I would proceed to kill the hostage sheep we held, and that then 
I would proceed to hunt the thieves. 

This acted like magic ; I suppose they thought that as I had 
known the village of the thieves, I also probably knew the actual 
men themselves. Our sheep were very soon brought and the 
hostages. released. 

I took the opportunity when the natives were there to impress 
upon them that we did not want anything from them. All we 
wanted was to hunt elephant in peace, but at the same time, I 
hinted that we could be very terrible indeed. I got some of the 
older men to draw up and sit down, in a friendly way, and we 
had a good talk together. I now brought out the card to which 
I owed all my success in killing elephant in Karamojo. I 
offered a cow as reward for information leading to my killing 
five or more bull elephant. This was an unheard of reward. 
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There a cow of breeding age is simply priceless. Normally 
natives never kill or sell she-stock of any kind and cows could 
only be obtained by successful raiding. Now. among Africans 
there are numbers of young men who just lack the quality which 
brings success to its lucky owner, just as there are in every 
community, and to these young men my offer appealed tremend- 
ously. That they believed in my promise from'the very start 
was, I thought, a great compliment, not only to me, but to their 
astuteness in perceiving that there was a difference between white 
men and Swahilis. 

When my offer had gone the rounds the whole country for 
many miles round was scoured for elephant, with the result 
that I never could have a day’s rest. Everyone was looking for 
elephant. But had the reward been trade goods scarcely a 
soul would have bothered about it. 

The first man to come was remarkable looking enough to 
satisfy anybody. A terrible looking man. A_ grotesquely 
hideous face above a very broad and deep chest all mounted on the 
spindliest of knock-kneed legs. Chest, arms, shoulders, stomach 
and back heavily tattooed, denoting much killing. By reputation 
a terrific fighter, and very wealthy. 

At first I thought that he was come to show me elephant. 
That was his intention he said, but first he wanted to become 
my blood-brother. He said he could see that I was a kindred 
spirit and that we two should be friends. He said he had no 
friends. How was that, I asked. Pyjalé answered in a whisper 
that the lion never made friends of jackals and hyenas. And 
so we became friends. I was not going through the blood- 
brotherhood business, with its eating of bits of toasted meat 
smeared with each other’s blood, sawing in two of living dogs or 
nonsense of that kind. I took his hand and wrung it hard and 
had it explained to him that among us that was an extraordinarily 
potent way of doing it. That seemed to satisfy the old boy, for 
the act of shaking hands was as strange- to him as the act of 
eating each other’s blood is to us. 

He started off then and I said: ‘What about those 
elephant.”’ ‘‘ Wait,’’ was the answer, and off he went to return 
shortly with a fat bullock. And then I found that my friend was 
the wealthiest cattle owner anywhere about—a kind of multi- 
millionaire. I thought to myself, well, he will not look 
for elephant. Nor did he; but he had sons without number, 
being much married, whom he scattered far and wide to 
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look for them. He had arranged the thing most perfectly. We 
went with food for a few days and returned laden with ivory. 
Besides which we had some of the jolliest nights in the bush. 

This great man being now my friend our troubles were at an 
end. Wherever we went we were followed by scores of the 
young unmarried girls and one old maid—the only one I have 
come across in Karamojo. She was so outstandingly above 
the average in good looks, so beautifully made and so obviously 
still quite young, that I often asked why she should remain a 
spinster. They told me that no man would marry her because 
she was so beautiful. But why should that be a bar, we white 
men like our wives to be beautiful. They thought this strange, 
even for white men. They said they never married very beautiful 
women as all men wanted them. They also gave as another 
reason that these very attractive women wanted all men. And 
I must say that our camp beauty gave decided colour to this 
latter statement. 

No sooner were we arrived back with our imposing line of 
beautiful tusks than other natives clamoured to take us to 
elephant. They wanted me to go there and then, but I needed a 
rest. 

In the evening I presented my friend with a heifer, when to 
my astonishment he refused it. He said he wanted nothing from 
his friend. I was rather suspicious about this at first, but I need 
not have been, as I subsequently found this man to be thoroughly 
genuine. Iam convinced that he would have given me anything. 
It is a big affair in their lives, this blood-brotherhood. Apparently 
we now owned everything in common. He offered me any of his 
daughters in marriage, and, thank goodness, never asked me for 
my rifle. From now. on he followed me about like a faithful 
dog, some of his young wives attending to his commissariat 
arrangements wherever he was. He even took my name, which 
was Longelly-nyung or Red Man. And he began now to call 
his young male children, of whom he was very fond, by the same 
name. He was a delightfully simple fellow at heart and as 
courageous as a lion, as I had proof later. 

After a few more journeys to the bush lasting from four to 
ten days, I found suddenly that I had as much ivory as I could 
possibly move. And this, while still on the fringe of Karamojo. 
I decided to return to Mumias, sell my ivory, fit out a real 
good expedition capable of moving several tons of ivory and 
return to Karamojo fitted out for several years in the bush. 





DOWN WETLANDS LANE IN SOMERSET 


If you set store by lacy hose, 
Smart shoes, and high falutin’ clothes : 


“ec 


If you’re a 


pavement ’’ person, then, 


We'd better just turn back again. 
Before the wind comes sweeping by 

To swing your hat, and pull your veil. 
For hawthorn boughs are hanging nigh ; 
Rain threatens, and the stinging hail. 
And, sure, ’tis muddy now, and wet 
Down Wetlands Lane in Somerset. 


But, if you’re really not afraid 

To wrestle with the wind, and wade 
Through clayey gateways; nor to climb 
Jusc half cubit at a time: 

Then, we'll go on, until we get 

To Wetlands Lane in Somerset. 


For, oh! down Wetlands there’s a whiff 


Of woody violets ! 


And if 


You pause beside St. Mary’s Well 

You’ll hear the old thrush-rapture, tell 
The spring-time story yet again. 

For birds live long, down Wetlands Lane. 


Then, where great hartstongues hang and gleam, 
The brook runs, brimming, to the stream. 
The hillside brook, that swirls and rushes, 


Then, lulls, to silences, and hushes. 


Dear brook! Whose singing gives a hint 
Of celandine, and cuckoo pint, 

Of primrose constellations, set 

Down Wetlands Lane in Somerset. 


So, put your stoutest boots on, quick ! 

And let your hose be warm and thick. 

Make fast your hair with comb and pin: 

Tie down your hat beneath your chin. 
There’s striving, yes; but, no regret 

Down Wetlands Lane in Somerset. 

And there’s a charm I can’t explain. 

And oh, there’s healing in the rain, 

Splashed in one’s face, down Wetlands Lane! 
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OF YEW 


T was John Evelyn who claimed that he was the first to 
bring yew into fashion not only for hedges, “ but also 
as a succedaneum for cypress”; that is to say, for 
pleaching into pyramids, finials and other strange shapes. 
It is curious that this tree, which takes so kindly to the 

restrictions of art, was for so long neglected, although trim 
hedges have been a characteristic of English gardens from 
medieval times. The Renaissance was the conveyancer of 
topiary into England, during the sixteenth century from Italy, 
where, since the age of Pliny, the shaping of shrubs had been 
the vogue ; bu: Gervase Markham, writing early in Elizabeth’s 
reign, does not consider yew as a material for the “ hedges 
made battlement-wise in sundrie forms, or carrying the 
proportions of Pyllasters, birds, beasts or creeping things,” 
of which he gives an illustration. He mentions elm, lime, 
hornbeam and whitethorn; and Bacon adds ‘“‘ red Currans 
and Goose-berries,”’ while both cons:der juniper, a more rapid 
grower than yew, the best tree for treating singly. Yew was 
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HEDGES 


not entirely absent from the gardens of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, for Henry VIII had a number planted 
at Hampton Court, but their adaptability was undiscovered ; 
so late as 1629 Parkynson says that their use was “ to be planted 
in the corners of orchards, and against the windows of houses 
to be both a shadow and an ornament, in being always green, 
and to deck houses in winter, but ancient writers have always 
reckoned it to be dangerous at the least, if not deadly.” 

This may have been a contributory cause of their neglect, 
though superstition and utilitarian usages were predominant. 
Yew was a sign of death. 

My shroud of white stuck all with yew 
Oh prepare it, 

sang Feste, and the evergreen tree, symbol of immortality, 
overshadows the graves in many a churchyard. A relic of 
paganism, perhaps, but also a material for weapons of war 
and therefore doubly sacred. It was not until the Civil War 
demonstrated the uselessness of the long bow that it was 





““NO WHITE NOR RED WAS EVER SEEN 
SO AM’ROUS AS THIS LOVELY GREEN.” 


— Marvel. 
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2—OLD BRICK, ASHLAR AND YEW—THE IDEAL COMBINATION. 
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3—AN ALLEY CUT BATTLEMENTWISE. NOTE THE RESTRAINT OF EVERY LINE. 
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considered seemly to inter- 
fere with munificent Nature. 
And so it came about that 
John Evelyn, a Surrey man 
who lived near the Downs 
where yew trees grow on Box 
Hill and along the pilgrims’ 
way dissociated from thoughts 
of death and armament, was 
the first to put them into 
harness. Even then the form 
taken by yew was not that 
which is commonly associated 
with it to-day. The fantastic 
twisting, pleaching and clip- 
ping of the trees was a fashion 
brought in from Holland by 
William III twenty years 
later, and of short duration 
in the esteem of the cognes- 
centi, for the architectural 
manner of Le Notre, popu- 
larised by John Kent, speedily 
superseded the Dutch 
fashion. 

Nor is it greatly to be 
regretted, for in a formal 
garden such outlandish con- 
tortions of Nature as are to 
be found at Levens Hall are 
even more out of place than 
the more graceful natural 
forms that they supplant. 
Monstrous superimposed 
toadstools, mountainous bul- 
bous cones, and outlines in- 
describable form no counter- 
part in a formal garden to 
the architectural restraint of 
the house which they sur- 
round. It is in this gradual 
leading up from meadows 
and woods to architecture 
that lies the value of walls 
of yew, a mixture of art 
and Nature, vegetation re- 
strained, but not contorted. 
Of this application, the gar- 
dens of Rous Lench in 
Worcestershire are a superb 
example, and if they are 
not historically correct with 
the period of the house, 


they consist of the shape,. 


if not the material, of hedges 
that are. Mr. H. E. Chafy, 
who has considerably in- 
creased the extent of the 
old garden, has relied en- 
tirely on the subtle greens 
and browns of his hedges 
to give variety of colour, 
while he sticks to the English 
fashion in not distracting 
the eye with peacocks, ships 
and evangelists painfully por- 
trayed in an unsuitable me- 
dium. It is impossible to 
look even at photographs of 
Rous Lench without con- 
ceiving a desire to walk in 
its green alleys; their beau- 
tiful clear cut lines, bright 
in the sun against shades as 
regular, seem to beckon us 
along them, to look through 
the cunningly devised win- 
dows, and fill us with ex- 
pectation as to what. lies 
round the next corner. 
Plain hedges of this kind 
are not difficult to keep in 
order ; their trimming affords 
an agreeable form of exercise, 
and provided they be not 
‘planted wrong in the first 
place, nor clipped too close, 
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nothing will stay their growth. The trees should be planted 
in spring or autumn; autumn perhaps for choice, for springs 
are sometimes not sufficiently generous with moisture. They 
should be two or three years old, and grown in a lighter soil 
than that they are transplanted to, which should be well dug 
and manured beforehand. Set at intervals of 2ft., they will soon 
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spread out and in five years at most will make a very passable, 
though not yet an impassable, hedge. As to subsequent adorn- 
ment, arches and windows, with occasional spires, fa hioned 
with osiers where necessary, are sufficient. Shapes may be 
very quaint and pretty, but for beauty the hedges should be 
quite plain, as at Rous Lench. C. Hussey. 





THE AUTHOR OF THE ODYSSEY* 


O many generations the freshness of early dawn has 

seemed to breathe from the pages of Homer. It was 

said of the “ Iliad’? and ‘“‘ Odyssey,’”’ in contrast to 

the literary epics, that they exhibit not an acquired 

and laboured, but a genuine, effortless artistry, a 

mingling of simplicity with suppleness, of freedom with 
lignity. of sweetness with strength. Al this soothed and 
delighted an age oppressed with literary laboratories, wherein 
0ets of the day worked out the formula for synthetic asphodel, 
ind occupied themselves with ‘‘ production on a-quantity basis ”’ 
f amaranth and moly. Our fathers compared the poetry of 
Homer to the dawn, to springtime, to childhood. They ascribed 
o him the supreme technical achievement of the child who sees 
‘hings new and sees them direct, not through a thickening veil 
f literary associations; whose wings are not clogged with 
lichés ; whose lips have never been defiled with journalese ; 
vho produces the mot juste as the hedgerow grows its violets 
ind the clearing its lilies of the valley. But on our generation 
the new archeology imposes a different view. Our fathers 
compared the “‘ Iliad’’ and the ‘“‘ Odyssey ”’ to the dawn not only 
because of the quality of their art, but also because they supposed 
these poems were made in the actual dawn of Greek history, 
and that before them was only the night of barbarism. Now- 
adays we know this was not so. What preceded the “ Iliad ”’ 
and the “‘ Odyssey ”’ was not the night of barbarism, but a radiant 
civilisation whose memory, long after itself had become extinct, 
lends so much of the light that glorifies Homer’s verse. And 
little as we know of that earlier AXgean civilisation, it was clearly 
so complete that, for all no literary remains survived its extinction, 
it is incredible that in it poetry should have been ignored or 
uncultivated. 

Thus a revised estimate of Homer becomes necessary and 
must take into account at least these two considerations. 
First, Homer’s poems mark not a new birth but a re-birth, a 
renaissance. And if still we see in them qualities of freshness, 
simplicity, directness, these are of that order which we also find 
in Boccaccio and Chaucer. Secondly, since that earlier civilisa- 
tion had almost certainly its great, but to us forgotten, poets, 
we can no longer feel so safely assured that no literary and artistic 
formal traditions existed wherewith Homer had to reckon as 
all great geniuses in other epochs have been compelled to do. 

Now Samuel Butler’s theory of the authorship of the 
“ Odyssey ”’ is not a revised estimate of this type. Repugnant 
as it is, it is old-fashioned. It is old-fashioned in method, 
relying almost entirely on internal evidence: and it is old- 
fashioned in spirit, adhering to, while it exaggerates, our fathers’ 
estimate of Homer’s art. For, whereas they said that the 
“Odyssey ’’ has the freshness, the bright speed of youth, so 
heartily does Butler espouse this view that he maintains the 
writer to have been a girl in her teens. Into the details of 
Butler’s theory there is not time to enter. Nor perhaps is 
there much need. At any rate, all that can be done here 
is to hint how, upon a broad view of the ‘‘ Odyssey,” it will 
appear that the author could certainly not have been young 
and that it is difficult to believe the writer to have been a 
woman. 

To take the last point first. Butler argues that the 
tone and structure of the poem demand a woman author. 
He picks out certain ‘“‘ mistakes’”’ (e.g., putting a rudder at 
both ends of Odysseus’ raft, or making a hawk, while still on 
the wing, tear its prey), and says that these might have been 
made by a woman, but never by a man. It might be rather in 
the spirit of Butler’s own work to retort that this argument 
avails not by itself to dethrone the ancientest tradition that 
Homer was a man, but a blind man. But it is more damaging 
to point out that while some of the mistakes quoted by Butler 
are real difficulties which have puzzled all commentators, others 
are sheer nonsense—e.g., that no man would say that the wind 
whistles over the waves. Only one other of his many arguments 
can be mentioned here—that the prominent part which women 
play in the ‘‘ Odyssey ” argues a female author. But this pro- 
minence is not incompatible with the received view that the author 
was a man. That received view regards the “‘ Odyssey ’”’ as a 
simple story of the home-coming of a sorely tried sailor who 
through all his troubles kept his heart unswervingly true to his 
home and his wife. The poem glorifies domestic virtues and 
vindicates the marriage bond. Now, to the sailor, women are 
the symbols of home and settled comfort and rest from ocean 
wanderings. For no other reason is it contrived that in each 
crisis of deadly peril a woman intervenes to save Odysseus. 
And again, as the poet’s object was to exalt the loyalty of Odysseus 





to Penelope, he was best able to achieve it by showing him proof 
against the attractions of alien women—Circe, Calypso, Nausicaa. 

That the author of the ‘‘ Odyssey ”’ was young is not merely 
an unnecessary, it is an unlikely supposition. The poem bears 
clear marks of an old man’s work. The fires that glow from end 
to end of the “‘ Iliad ”’ breathe less fiercely here. The ‘‘ Odyssey ”’ 
is full of tragic restlessness, of tragic disillusion. Joy and peace 
come by few, brief flashes to heighten the gloom, the bitterness 
of striving. In this story are no heroes rejoicing in their strength, 
no atmosphere of high endeavour or glorious danger, but an old 
man crying his heart out on the crags of Calypso’s isle for sight 
of his middle-aged wife and for a few quiet hours by his fireside, 
before death comes upon him from the sea. And Penelope is 
so worn out with watching and waiting that when her long 
mourned, much enduring lord once again stands before her, 
restored safe and whole beyond all hope, her frayed heart-strings 
can sound no answering accord to his yearning appeal. 

Young authoresses do, indeed, delight in disillusioned, world- 
weary heroes, but be it remembered that these disillusioned ones 
are always beautiful in person and are always to fall victims to the 
simplicity and sweetness of heroines young and fair. A young 
authoress who had pictured Odysseus as a disillusioned hero 
would have made him as beautiful as Byron and she would have 
killed off Penelope in order that he might marry Nausicaa. 
In no case would she have taken for her hero Odysseus bald and 
bowed, adamant to the charms of the young and fair, set upon 
no romantic quest but upon quiet latter days shared with a 
middle-aged Penelope. And what girl-poet could have imagined 
the chill of that final meeting between husband and wife ? 
Butler regards this scene as a hopeless failure, whereas it may be 
considered as one of the most masterly achievements in the whole 
range of poetry. Again, is it a touch more characteristic of a 
young or of an old author, that bitter cry of the lonely slave 
rising through the sweltering AZgean night, a cry of desperate 
weariness close upon breaking point, a curse upon the cruel 
masters who have “loosened her knees with killing toil’’ as 
she sits and grinds their barley ? 

Lastly, consider what this poet has to say of the 
sea. To young and romantic imaginations the sea suggests 
adventure and discovery. Its ever-vanishing horizon is a 
lure which the young poet’s hero cannot resist. And never is 
it written down hostile even when it parts that hero from 
his friends. Byron’s Childe Harold takes to the sea to escape 
his troubles, and cries: ‘‘ Once more upon the waters! Yet 
once more! And the waves bound beneath me, as a steed that 
knows his rider. Welcome to the roar!’’ There is nothing of 
this in Homer’s poem, nor is anything in literature less like the 
Odysseus of Homer than Tennyson’s Ulysses, who calls out to 
his crew: ‘’Tis not too late to seek another world ‘ 
for my purpose holds to sail beyond the sunset and the baths of 
all the western stars until I die.” In the ‘‘ Odyssey,” the sea 
is the hero’s deadly unrelenting enemy, and not in one verse 
of all the many thousands that make up the poem is there a 
particle of evidence that the poet anything but fears and loathes 
the sea. In the forefront of the poem the wrath of Poseidon, 
the sea-god, the earth-shaker, is declared the chief obstacle to 
the homecoming of Odysseus, and the story of his wanderings— 
from the day when he left Troy until he reaches Pheacia—is a 
catalogue of storms and wrecks. When he goes down into Hell, 
the spirit of Teiresias tells him—and he repeats it to Penelope 
in that strange grey moment of their reunion—that never will 
he find rest in Ithaca or anywhere else till he has reached a 
country where men have never had sight of the sea. Homer’s 
conception of the sea as something ancient, barren, implacable, 
is wholly foreign to the imagination of youth. And it was an 
old and much enduring man who, in the last twilight of the 
Hellenic day, peering from his island prison across that selfsame 
/Egean whose “ unharvested ’’ waters had baffled time and again 
the homeward prow of Odysseus, turned to write it in his mystical 
book that in Heaven, his own abiding home, “ There shall be 
no more sea.” F. R. G. Duckwortu. 
*The Authoress of the Odyssey, by Samuel Butler. 

The Odyssey, rendered into English prose by Samuel Butler. New 


and corrected edition, edited by Henry Festing Jones. (Jonathan 
Cape, 7s. 6d. each.) 





The Gang, by Joseph Anthony. (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d.) 


HAD Mr. Joseph Anthony not been gifted with genius his book, 
The Gang, must have been utterly uninteresting to English people. 
One’s chief impression after reading a few pages is that America is 
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an absolutely foreign nation. Not only is the language unintelligible to 
a degree one could scarcely believe possible, but the whole spirit of 
the book is foreign ; and the milieu in which the scenes take place is 
so indistinct to the English mind that one finds it difficult even to 
place the small hero in his proper class. At one time The Gang seems 
to be made up of roughs from the slum quarters ; at others of respect- 
able schoolboys, sons of fairly well-to-do tradesmen, a puzzle not 
cleared up even when the last page is read. It takes more than talent 
to pierce through these fogs of misunderstanding and print indelible 
pictures of sunlit distinctness on the mind. This Mr. Anthony does. 
Before leaving this point it may be interesting to mention the remark 
of a high school girl, top of her form in English and literature, on 
laying down the book after reading two chapters: “‘ I wish,’’ she said, 
“that book had an introduction and a glossary. I’d like to read it.” 
Mr. Anthony might smile at the idea of the introduction and glossary, 
but the remark was made with all the solemn sincerity of Youth. Books, 
it would seem, written by Americans for the American, need if not 
a translator, at least an interpreter, for the average English mind. 
The Gang is, however, a remarkable book and repays the closer attention 
it demands of the reader than he is prepared to give as a rule to the 
novel. But let it be said at once that the hero of the book is not the 
person who will add to Mr. Anthony’s fame, but a totally insignificant 
person, in the eyes of his sons and their famous gang, Adolph Diamond, 
the father of the small hero, Harold. Mr. Diamond is one of the 
truest pictures ever drawn of the Jew; there are many variations of 
the Jewish type, but here is the Jew, the rock bottom Jew, perhaps 
Mr. Anthony would say, that is beneath all the varying types. Adolph 
Diamond, with his two natures so inextricably mixed and so incom- 
prehensible and irritating to the matter-of-fact Saxon mind, is the Jew 
incarnate. On the one side the dreamer, the artist, the boy; on the 
other the astute and cunning merchant of wares—from this unhappy 
temperament Mr. Anthony has drawn a masterpiece in a few seemingly 
unfinished sketches so exact and true that one becomes almost impatient 
that their author should spend so much time on Harold, who is an 
overshadowed youth who should have been brought up by a maiden 
aunt and not by Adolph Diamond if he must be the hero of a book, 
and leave one always with an unassuaged desire to know more of 
Harold’s father. ‘* Gott ueber die Welt,” cries poor Adolph at one 
time, when overcome by the matter-of-fact astuteness of his wife in 
an affair where he has let his soft and sentimental soul have play— 
“* Gott ueber die Welt, to whom shall I let out my bitter heart,’ and 
one feels in that cry all the agony of a soul struggling with the incom- 
prehensible terror of life ; feels it even when Adolph, having got over 
this irruption with sudden and artistic completeness, is buying and 
selling in the market-place with a low cunning and thoroughness in 
raking in the dollars which revolts, but does not lessen, one’s interest 
in this impossible but perfect Jew. So, too, “ Get mir ein ailsa ! 
Get mir ein ailsa’’ (Give me an advice), he calls to all the world, tearing 
out his black hair when confronted with the betrayal of a false friend, 
his soul utterly confounded and astray ; but he needs no advice when 
his son spoils a fellow tradesman’s wares by putting a live fish in the 
ice cream. With absolute certainty and clarity of brain he sums up 
the situation and cunningly gets himself and Harold out of an awkward 
situation in the twinkling of an eye. Of the other characters in the 
book Mrs. Sinbaum is perhaps the best, but there is also too little of 
her ; anyone as fat and racy as Mrs. Sinbaum should have a book to 
herself, but she only peeps in here and there. The Gang itself is a 
sort of secret society of young roughs whose doings, as seen from the 
view-point of the envious Harold, who is too young to be a member, 
but with something of his father’s cunning manages to be in most 
of their more famous battles, take up the greater part of the story. 
One of the most amusing scenes in the book is the occasion of a quarrel 
be:ween the two leaders of the Gang. These rival chiefs are much 
too dignified to address each other personally, and a dispute is carried 
on by boys of a smaller fry, who preface each remark by a “‘ Tell ’im.” 
When no small boys are available the form is still adhered to, and 
each prefaces his remark to the other with a ‘‘ Tell ’im’”’ addressed 
to the air. Even school cannot overawe the affronted dignity of two 
chiefs, and the master is electrified one day by a scene from ‘“‘ Czsar,”’ 
in which two rivals take part as Brutus and Cassius, being rendered 
with a series of ‘‘ Tell ’ims ”’ shot at each other before each remark : 
“<'Tell ’im.’ He wronged himself to write in such a case.” ‘‘ ‘ Tell 
im.’ At such a time as this it is not meet that every nice offence should 
bear his comment.’”’ And so on, till the laughter of the school drowned 
the recital. Such scenes and adventures of Harold’s make a very 
entertaining tale, but it is Adolph Diamond who is the soul of the book 
—Adolph, who, we feel, will one day make a stupendous fortune and 
reside in marble halls, but will always remain beneath the flashing 
diamond he will, of course, wear on his chest, a poor hunted dreamer 
secking one to whom he may unveil his uncomprehending bitter 
soul, A. H. DICKINSON. 


Ourselves When Young, by H. T. Sheringham. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 6s.) 
*“ WE live again in our children.’”’ How mechanically we repeat the 
truism ; how seldom the truism is actually true. For a large number of 
people do not live again, either in their own children or in anybody 
else’s ; they have travelled altogether too far into the desert to be able 
to discern or even faintly to remember those green pastures of their 
early years. Moreover, it bores them to try, and therefore this book is 
not for them. For they think—heaven help them !—that to put away 
childish things firmly and for ever is to acquire merit. But the poets 
have always known otherwise, and occasionally there even arises a 
person who is able to write of these matters in prose. Such a person is 
Mr. H. T. Sheringham, and the outstanding thing to be said about his 
book, Ourselves When Young, is that it is simply delightful. No doubt 
Mr. Sheringham steeled himself as he wrote, to comparisons with 
“The Golden Age” and ‘“‘ Dream Days” (his publishers, indeed, 
themselves set that ball rolling), because every one of those rare beings 
who write prose and write it well on the subject of childhood is fore- 
doomed to that. But the comparison is, however well meant, not 
fair; for Mr. Sheringham is himself and none other ; these sketches, 
tenderly and obliquely told, fairy-like as cobwebs in the sun, are the 
fruit of individual observation, reflection and love. Here is a man who 
has had no thought of copying anyone else, or even of using his own 
memories of childhood (except indirectly, as a means of understanding), 
but who has studied at close quarters three real children during the last 
few years, and has made of his studies a thing of truth and beauty that 
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is essentially his own. The sketches, for all their grace, are not senti- 
mentalised ; the ordinary things of childhood happen, and even the 
war is not avoided or glozed, but simply used. ‘‘ Dried haddock 
appeared at breakfast one morning soon after Novemter the eleventh 
with its customary assuredness. Guy regarded it dispiritedly. ‘I 
did hope,’ te said, ‘ after the war God would have made a new kind of 
fish.’’’ All the recorded conversations are sealed with the stamp of 
veritable childhood. 
“*You get off my bed and I’ll give you your doll.’ 
“You give me my doll and I’ll get off your bed.’ 

To have to adjudicate in a deadlock of this sort at 5 a.m. is hard on the 
Powers that wish they weren’t.”” And there is one whole chapter con- 
taining not a single word beyond a conversation between two children 
and one adult that is a masterpiece of emusing exactitude. If there is 
one branch of writing (poetry excepted) to which the aksence of a fine 
ear and a fastidious care is more fatal than to another, it is this business 
of books about children for adults; but Mr. Sheringham passes tke 
test with easy honours. Every chapter, every sentence is a witness 
to his passion for perfection ; not all his readers will dwell appreciatively 
on the means, but all who have anything left in them of the child (and 
let no man be counted happy wko has not !) will share in the result, which 
is that mingling of tears and smiles, of happy memory and lumps in 
the throat, that such tooks as Ourselves When Young must induce— 
or be accounted “‘ piffle in the wind.” It is hard to choose among 


perfections, but a personal prefererce may ke expressed for the sketches. 


“‘ Dinners and Diners,” “‘ A Poor Effort,” “‘ In the Atelier Furlong,’ 
“‘ Bread and Circuses ” and ‘‘ Partsof Speech.”” V.H.FRIFDLAENDER. 


Secret Harvest. by Dorothy Percival. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 

Secret Harvest is very much above the average novel of the day, not 
only in telling a moving human story, but in having a sane morality, 
a proper reticence, but no glozing over, in dealing with the ugly or 
unsavoury things of life and, a-ove all, a setting that has in it the very 
wind and rain and sun and shadow of an English countryside. The 
old farmhouse of Wolding in the Cotswolds is the scene of the story ; 
the characters, at least those who most concern us, are John Stannard, 
the farmer; Ruth, his wife; and their two sons, Felix and Ripley, 
and it takes place at a time a decade or so on, a fact to which a note 
calls attention and which the reader should appreciate at once, or 
some of the references to the war and its effects will seem strange 
and unlikely, as the time for making them in reality has not 
come yet to us. Felix and Ripley, toth fine fellows physically, 
both able, both deeply, if in Ripley’s case almost unconsciously, 
proud of the old Stannard association with Wolding and _ lovers. 
of their lands, are gradually, beginning with the time when Felix 
leaves school, made clear to the reader’s eye. In many things they 
are alike, but where Ripley is shy and awkward, Felix is able to 
show himself in the best light. Ripley loves their mother and says 
nothing about it, Felix loves her and tells her so; Ripley would tame an: 
animal, Felix would master it. At bottom there is a streak of meanness 
and brutality in Felix, a vanity which forces him into resentment or 
foolishness when it is hurt, and this makes his character a much more 
complex one than his brother’s. Of course, in every family these 
differences between children are evident, but in the case of the young 
Stannards, as the reader is aware from the beginning, there is a painiul 
secret which explains them. Miss Percival has not attempted to hide 
the fact that there.is a mystery, but though the reader may guess at it, 
the truth does not out till the end of the book ; and since it is a book 
which ought to be read and enjoyed by a great many people, it shall 
not be given away here lest it should lessen its interest in the smallest 
degree. Little Minnie, the Stannard boys’ sister, is the weakest spot 
in the novel, much too much the conventional sickly, tender little sister 
of fiction; but Miss Percival can draw women as well as she draws. 
men—witness Bianca, the vicar’s daughter, and her fine surrender 
to a love that will entail endless sacrifice with the salvation of the 
beloved as its only possitle reward. Miss Percival says of Felix that 
“‘Unsuspected nerves were often at the root of his brutalities. Few 
guessed that such a great anima’ of a man could te highly strung.” 
Although Felix acts the ugliest part in the hook, she has succeeded 
in making her view of him the one that her readers will take, and that, 
in the circumstances, was a very clever thing to have done. 


Shackleton—A Memory, by Harold Begbie. (Mills and Boon, 2s. 6d.) 
SHACKLETON’S name is one of those which as long as England 
remains conscious of her past will be spoken with reverence and pride. 
This little volume is well timed and has a value of its own which will 
neither lose nor take anything from that of the full-dress biography 
of the explorer now in preparation, for Mr. Begbie presents a 
close portrait of Shackleton as he appeared to one who knew him well. 
He has seen his character whole with no restrictive de mortuis nil nist 
bonum ringing in his head, or, rather, has realised that when a faithful 
portrait is drawn of the lovable nature of the man, his strength and 
courage and loyalty, his faith and fineness show more convincingly 
when they are paraded as having no contradictions. ‘“‘ He was, for 
most people, a jolly spirit, full of vitality, singing with fun and gaiety, 
disposed sometimes to larkiness and horseplay, as natural a man as. 
one could meet—meaning by that term a person as dull and unoriginal 
as themselves, his one quality which they could understand and praise 
an abounding vitality. But read South, and see on every page how 
a spirit of heroic mould, and a not unbeautiful spirit either, was hiding 
behind his mask of convention.” Shackleton’s story cannot truly ke 
fully told until the achievements of Frank Wild and the Quest can 
be recorded also, for the present expedition, from the command of which 
he was so soon removed by death, is the fruit of his koundless enthu- 
siasm and hard work. Mr. Begbie records that Shackleton hated 
lecturing: ‘‘ It was a case of Ulysses going round with the hat.”” One 
had only to hear him to feel with a sense of shame that the collection 
of money for such an enterprise should not have been his task. He 
was to carry on the tradition of Drake and Franklin and Scott—that 
tradition which is one of the glories of England. He should have 
been furnished with his ships and stores by those in whose service, 
taking the word in its wide sense he sailed, not left to beg or borrow 
them as he might. Mr. Begbie’s took shows something of “the 
blood tinctured heart’? of a man who more definitely than most 
boasted two soul-sides, one of them, at least, that of a great man, 
and it is well worth reading. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ACADEMY 


N the Burlington House of Art the mistress—if we are to 
accept Architecture as such—occupies a boxroom, or, shall 
we say, more politely, a boudoir, while the great reception- 
rooms, a round dozen of them, are allocated to those less 
important personages, the muses of oil and, water-colour. 

But this, of course, is quite proper if we 

agree to the foundation terms of the aay 

Academy, in 1768, when painting was 6c Of ey 
ut first and architecture came _ after fg Ge 

aia. There are, however, some of t, é Ble 
us who believe architecture really to be | 

The Mistress Art, and therefore to be 
accorded first honour of place. Contrari- 
wise there are people who support the 
view of Mr. Trystan Edwards, who some 
time ago wrote a bulky book to prove that’ | 
the first and most important art is the {7 
cultivation of human beauty, the second vu 
the art of manners, the third the art of 
dress, the fourth architecture; painting 
and sculpture coming last of all, classed 
as ‘“‘the minor arts.’’ Nevertheless, how- 
ever we may clamour about it, the great 
British Public believes that easel painting 
is the art; and that is why it has come 
to regard the Architectural Room at the 
Royal Academy as a convenient haven, 
a place which is sure to be nicely empty 
when the other galleries are full. Seeing 
that this meagre representation of archi- 
tecture is the _ established custom of 
Burlington House, we cannot hope for 
much change of appreciation on the part 
of the general public. Certainly the 
architects have done their best to interest 
the public with attractive water-colours 
of buildings of all sorts, and my own 
belief is that a deal more interest could 
have been aroused if only the authorities 
had taken up the representation of build- 
ings by photographs of executed work. 
True, a couple of years ago, a start on 
these lines was made, but it was a very 
poor start and soon petered out, so 
that in the present show there is_ but 
one little half-plate to be seen. 

Of good drawings there are many, 
but the room as a whole does not make 
a stirring display. The chief exhibits 
again are of Delhi, and many will think 
that this year too much space has been 
accorded to them. There are several very large drawings 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens, and though they show brilliance 
and versatility in design, imbued, in some cases, with the 
spirit of pure form—as in the delightful house for the 
Lirector of Music—certainly the largest of them, about r2ft. 
long, does not warrant the space it covers, it being an 
eighth-scale drawing of some subsidiary buildings—bandstand, 
stables, coachhouses and staff quarters—in the great scheme. 
Moreover, these drawings are not, as before, by that master- 
hand, Mr. Walcot. Mr. Cyril Farey has done them, and, 
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while admirably set up, the colouring is not convincing. 
Mr. Farey has done a veritable batch of coloured perspectives 
for this year’s Academy, but not one of them is equal to 
his own delightful sepia of the design for a Municipal Theatre 
which gained him the gold medal at the R.A. Schools. This 
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ADELAIDE HOUSE, LONDON BRIDGE. 
Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., and Partners. 


drawing is extremely clever, brilliant alike in its depiction and 
its suggestion. 

Another large portion of the available wall space in the 
room is occupied by a charcoal sketch for Adelaide House, the 
huge block of offices which is going to be erected beside London 
Bridge, from the designs of Sir John Burnet and Partners. 
It will be a real colossus, in comparison with which the 
Fishmongers’ Hall, on the other side of the way, will be toy-like. 
Adelaide House, a cliffy mass rising to a height of r2oft. 
above river level, is clearly a stirring conception, but the 
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IMPERIAL DELHI; QUARTERS FOR DIRECTOR OF MUSIC, 
Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A. 
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pseudo-Egyptian elements in its ex- 
terior, the battering face and the queer 
open gallery at the top, make one 
doubt whether it will be so satis- 
factory as the designers’ comparatively 
diminutive Kodak building. In both, 
the needs of office accommodation 
to-day are fully met, but there is 
an exotic feeling about Adelaide 
House which is disturbing. The same 
designers exhibit their scheme for the 
East Cliff Gardens at Ramsgate. This 
scheme, shown by some feeble pencil 
drawings, represents the incongruous 
juxtaposition of a classical loggia with 
cyclopean rockery. It looks unsatis- 
factory in the sketches, and is likely to 
look even more so in execution. 

In the vears before the war, when 
things were normal, we were accus- 
tomed to find in the Architectural 
Room scores of perspectives of pro- 
jected houses, but only comparatively 
few are now to be seen there, though 
it is the general opinion that soon we 
shall witness a great revival in house- 
building. Mr. Dawber shows a pleasing 
drawing of a pleasing subject—the 
loggia he is adding to Boveridge Park, 
and there is also his design for the new 
Foord Museum at Rochester, another 





LOGGIA AT BOVERIDGE PARK, DORSET. 
E. Guy Dawber. 


piece of work on English Renaissance lines. Among the 
domestic work have also to be noted a couple of houses by 
Mr. P. D. Hepworth which are attractive and restful; Messrs. 
Milne and Phipps’s design for a house at Wooburn Green in 
which old English building traditions find modern expression ; 
and Mr. Oliver Hill’s design for a house in China—an English- 
looking house with a pantile roof that curls up at the corners 
so as to give a Chinese fillip to it. 

Of housing schemes one is glad to see a few drawings only, 
everybody having become tired of housing schemes. “Among 
those exhibited is one which makes a very pretty bird’s-eye view 
of the L.C.C. Estate at Bellingham, by Mr. George T. Forrest. 
From the air-point of the >ass:ngers travelling by the Paris— 
London Express it is admirable but there is, I think, a good deal 
to be said against these bird’s-eye views because, apart from the 
lay-out (which a plan shows to fullest advantage), they are apt 
to give a wrong impression of the houses themselves as we see 
them on the earth 

Of memorials there is a goodly batch, most oi them deriving 
their inspiration from the Cenotaph ar d presenting indifferent 
versions of it, but Mr. Gilbert Scott has two markedly individual 
designs, one for a naval monument, the other for the memorial 
at Beaumont College—the latter done in conjuction with his 
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EAST MIDLANDS UNIVERSITY, NOTTINGHAM. 


P. Morley Horder. 


brother, Mr. Adrian Scott. Professor Riley shows his design for 
the Accrington War Memorial, an obelisk rising from a podium on 
which stands a large figure of Victory. Two models of the Paisley 
War Memorial are exhibited, one by Mr. Theodore Fyfe, the other 
by Sir Robert Lorimer—the latter being far the more successful ; 
and Sir Reginald Blomfield has both a drawing and a model of his 
R.A.F. Memorial. 

In going round the room I noted also Mr. Morley Horder’s 
design for the East Midlands University at Nottingham, a com- 
petent piece of classical work rendered by an _ intriguing 
drawing by Mr. T. Derrick—one of the cleverest drawings in the 
room; also the preliminary sketch for a monastery in North 
Wales designed by Messrs. Nicholas and Dixon-Spain ; a half-inch 
detail of Deptford Public Library by Messrs. A. W. Ss, Cross and 
K. M. B. Cross—a good architectural drawing of a sound piece of 
work ; and Messrs. Adshead and Ramsey’s design for municipal 
buildings and shops at Tilbury, a beautifully delicate perspective 
of a refined piece of work which shows how the late eighteenth 
century tradition can be taken up and given a modern rendering 
full of character. 

Ecclesiastical work finds very little representation in the 
room, and what is there is for the most part dull, but there are 
some designs for stained glass which merit attention, none more 
so than a cartoon for a window by Mr. Dudley Forsyth; and 
there are some designs for windows by Mr. C. W. Whall which 
have the right feeling about them. But stained glass can only 
really be judged in the executed work, where one gets the full 
value of the translucent light. R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 





BEAUMONT COLLEGE WAR MEMORIAL. 
G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., and A. Gilbert Scott. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE GOLDEN ORIOLE. 
To THE EpirTor. 


S1r,—There seems to be no particular reason 
why golden orioles should not be commoner 
than they are in this country, for they are to 
be heard and seen everywhere in woods and 
spinneys across the Channel opposite Dover. 
I had the good fortune to discover numerous 
nests during the time I soldiered in France 
in the springs and summers of 1917 and 1918. 
Orioles appear to be particularly partial to 
small marshy spinneys where poplars and alders 
grow, and they were common in the Somme 
and other northern river valleys in the zone 
occupied by the British Army. Where there 
are few trees their nests are naturally easier 
to locate than they are in big woods and forests, 
and I always preferred the spinneys to hunt 
in. All nests found by me were slung hammock- 
wise across forks near the ends of boughs in 
all varieties of trees. The height above ground 
was very variable, and I have found a nest 
as low as 8ft. and as high as 4oft. The male is 
easily heard at a considerable distance owing 
to its beautiful penetrating whistle, and when 
the vicinity of a nest is reached, both birds 
become extremely noisy, as they literally 
squeal like a trapped rabbit. As soon as the 
squealing alarm note is heard, it is only a 
question of patience and a sharp eye to locate 
the nest. They appear to be very partial to 
white nesting material, when obtainable, for 





to pieces with their great leaden-blue beaks, 
and watch the falling fragments. The ground 
below the tree was littered with flowers and pieces 
of flowers. The hawfinches have haunted this 
particular -keech about this time for several 
years, and earlier in the year have been 
observed also to feed upon beech buds. I have 
looked up a good many authorities, but cannot 
find any record of hawfinches feeding on beech 
flowers. They usually confine their attention 
to the kernels of various fruits, seeds, and 
peas.—ERNEST BLAKE. 
THE LITTLE OWL IN LONDON. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—While walking in Kensington Gardens 
early in April I noticed considerable alarm 
among the blackbirds, thrushes and other small 
birds, and on seeking the cause saw a little 
owl (Athene noctua) seated on a branch of an 
elm tree. On taking short flights from tree to 
tree it was pursued and mobbed by all the 
small birds in the vicinity. Possibly the fact 
that this bird has reached the heart of London 
has not been recorded.—J. B. Watson. 


A DOLPHIN’S LEAP. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The enclosed snapshot of a dolphin 
leaping from the water was taken in the Bay of 
Biscay from a ‘‘ tramp ” on which I was home- 


were variegated with beautiful and brilliant 
feathers, their breasts backs and heads either 
a soft yellow or a fine red. No one then living 
had either seen birds of this kind before, or 
had heard anything of them from their fathers 
or grandfathers. And what was especially 
wonderful in them, they seemed so tame, 
gentle and free of fear, as if they had flown 
here, directly, from some wilderness, hitherto 
undwelt in by man. For on their arrival, 
and before they had been thoroughly terrified, 
they were at ease, not knowing enough to fly 
from attacks of slings and bows, till knocked 
off the trees, by stones or apples or leaden 
bullets, they fell dying to the ground. ‘Their 
flesh was pleasant to the taste, and tencer to 
eat. At last, as if they had come here only 
for those seeds and kernels ; when the fruit 
had been gathered in everywhere, or devoured, 
suddenly they vanished, but whither they went, 
it is not known.” The above was copied by 
Sir Roger Twysden, Bt.—one of the very 
earliest of baronets, surely—from the memoran- 
dum book, or diary, of his grandfather, and 
sent on to his friend William Wats, S.T.D., 
domestic chaplain of Charles I. Wats was 
engaged at the time in bringing out an edition 
of the works of Matthew Paris, the ancient 
chronicler, of St. Albans Abbey, which was 
published in 1640. He included the above, 
translated into Latin, in his ‘‘ Additamenta ” 
at the end of the volume, and left it to his 
readers to decide whether the birds which 
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‘“ THOUGH PLEASED TO SEE THE DOLPHINS PLAY, I MIND MY COMPASS AND MY WAY.”—Matthew Green (1696-1737). 


near Peronne in 1917 I found two nests built 
respectively of white wool from an old mattress 
that was lying derelict in an old German 
‘ dug-out ” entrance, and an old newspaper 
printed in Germany! Perhaps my most 
curious experience was in May and June, 
1918. The nest was in a small ash in a big 
wood full of our cavalry. It was about rs5ft. 
from the ground, and the tree too frail to 
support my weight. The only thing I could 
do was to cut it down. This I did with an 
axe, considerably shortening the tree in the 
process. It was then propped against a neigh- 
bouring tree, up which I climbed, only to find 
the nest was incomplete. The ash was then 
left propped against its old stump and 
supported by several strands of wire attached 
to neighbouring trees. Two weeks later I 
again visited the nest. The tree was now 
absolutely dead, and the nest showed up most 
conspicuously, but fortunately had escaped 
the attention of any of the numerous soldiers 
who lived all through the wood. The nest 
this time contained three slightly incubated 
eggs. Three, in spite of books which speak 
of clutches being four or five in number, is 
by no means unusual, but four is the normal 
number.—BvuTEO. 


HAWFINCHES FEEDING ON BEECH 
FLOWERS. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—During the week-end of May 14th-15th 
I watched hawfinches feeding on the male 
flowers of a beech. There were several pairs 
of these birds on the tree, and, with glasses, 
I could clearly see them pulling the blossoms 


ward bound from Africa. I thought it might 
be of interest to youu—LrEo WALMSLEY. 
STRANGE BIRDS IN ENGLAND. 

To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I lately came across the enclosed 
account of a visit of strange birds in 1593. 
The entry in Sir Roger Twysden’s grand- 
father’s diary was in English. Dr. Wats 
turned this into Latin, and published it in 
his edition of Matthew Paris’ work in that 
language: ‘‘ A descent of strange and destruc- 
tive birds on our Island. A.D. 1593. It is a 
thing worthy of remembrance, that in the year 
of Our Lord, 1593, the crop of fruit being 
unusually heavy, a vast number of unknown 
birds flocked together here in England. And 
though they first appeared at that time of the 
year, when the fruit already fully matured by 
the autumn sun, was hanging ripe on the trees ; 
yet abstaining altogether from the flesh of 
the fruit, and throwing it aside, as it were, 
contemptuously, they fed on the seed and 
kernel only. For boring through fruit, or 
breaking it quickly in little bits, their beaks 
were truly most fitly adapted by nature. For 
they drew apart and crossed one mandible 
over the other, so that they looked like the 
edges of hooks, or of sickles lying across one 
another. Indeed—a most extraordinary thing 
to see—in the male the upper hooked mandible 
of the little beak was curved back downwards 
into the lower, whilst in the female, on the 
contrary, the lower curved back into the other. 
The birds were about the size of a goldfinch 
or a bulfinch. ‘The females were very like 
female bulfinches in colour. But the males 
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visited England in 1593 were of the same species 
as those which are mentioned by Matthew 
Paris as having been here in 1251.—J. PHILLIPS 
Dawson. , 


BARN OWLS HUNTING IN THE DAYTIME. 
To THE EpiTor. 


Sir,—The owls breeding in the pigeon cote 
behind my house resemble those noticed by 
Mr. E. A. Rawlence in constantly hunting 
during the daytime, even on a sunny day. 
I think that the needs of their nesting mates 
perhaps call for this industry, while later on 
the feeding of the young owlets would explain 
the matter. One of my particular barn owls 
is to be seen at all hours of the day, from 
early morning until quite late in the evening, 
perching on a wide coping on the top of a 
high wall. He watches the lawn continually. 
This is allowed to grow in tufts, as the willow 
wrens nest in these, and naturally the mice 
find it good cover. The barn owl drops down 
like a shot, with wings outspread, and very 
rarely rises without a mouse in his claws. 
He also catches the young rats that at this 
time of the year come creeping out from the 
runs under the house, and perhaps this is the 
reason of his coming so close to the house. 
The daylight hunting continues through the 
summer and until the middle of October, 
when it ceases, except in snowy weather and 
when the ground is covered with snow. Then 
the barn owls are to be seen all day flying 
around close to the ground (I have never seen 
them perching) seeking food. No doubt 
owing to the snow they find it very scarce.—C. 
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GREEN PLOVER MOBBING. 
To THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Some weeks ago I was watching the long 
sinuous flight of the green plover as they 
flew in from their feeding grounds in More- 
cambe Bay before the inrush of the tide. They 
settled upon the marsh at the head of the 
estuary of the Kent, and I was sitting a few 
hundred yards off watching their behaviour 
during the flowing of the tide. This was at 
its height, and a wide stretch of water separated 
the rocks on which I sat and the green plovers 
congregating on the marsh. There must have 
been some hundreds. They were all the time 
facing the sea, and standing motionless as 
they waited for the outgoing of the tide. 
Suddenly, without any apparent rhyme or 
reason, the whole company of plovers rose in 
the air and literally hurled themseives in my 
direction, shrieking loudly, and going through 
all the antics so familiar in the early spring. 
‘They continued this for a long time, dipping 
and diving, hurling themselves into the air 
and swooping so close to my head that I 
could feel the disturbance of the air caused 
by the beat of their wings. The noise of hun- 
dreds of plovers shrieking above my head 
was almost deafening. I am quite at a loss to 
understand the reason for this manceuvre, 
unless the plover objected to my field-glasses, 
which may have reflected the light in some 
way.—H. THOBURN-CLARKE. 


CONTRIVANCE IN THE PIGGERY. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—I enclose rather an interesting photograph 
of four little pigs brought up on the bottle from 





A NOVEL FOSTER-MOTHER, 


birth, their mother having died the day they 
were born. The bottles are ordinary “‘ H.P. ” 
Sauce bottles, and the idea and fixing were my 
own. I thought possibly you might consider 
it worth reproducing.—J. T. 


A RARE _ VISITOR. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Perhaps some of your readers might be 
interested to know that the other day a rare bird 
was seen here—namely, collared pratincole. 
I was walking in a marshy field on the morning 
of May 1oth when the bird, flying swiftly, 
approached from behind and flew over my 
head about 1oft. up. It appeared to be rather 
larger than a snipe, was of a sandy colour, with 
short neck and long, pointed wings. But the 
chief thing that struck me, and at once deter- 
mined its identity, was the long and deeply 
forked tail. I did not notice the black collar 
at the throat. The bird uttered a short cry at 
intervals, and, flying steadily onwards, it 
disappeared behind a distant group of trees. 
From bird-books it appears that the pratincole 
inhabits Southern Europe, winters in Africa, 
and has only been recorded in England about 
thirty times. All I can trust is that this 
particular individual will be allowed to pursue 
its course unharmed by the ignorant destruc- 
tiveness of some irrepressible gunner.—C. I. 
CaPRON, F.B.P.S. 
A BUTTERFLY GATHERING. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of 
butterflies feeding. In India one often sees 
great numbers of gaudily-coloured butterflies 
‘settling on damp spots on the ground, and it 
usually appears that the dirtier the ground 
with the more avidity do they flock to it. 
However, in this case the ground was quite 
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A MANY-COLOURED CROWD. 


clean, being merely a damp patch in a river 
bed in the jungle far away from any pollution. 
There are three kinds of butterflies shown 
in the photograph, all common. The colour 
of the largest variety is a yellowish green 
with large dark green blotches, which makes 
them come out rather indistinctly. The large 
group towards the left of the picture is com- 
posed entirely of this variety. ‘The white ones 
in the middle are also common, and the others 
are small bright yellow butterflies. There 
were some hundreds feeding or sucking up 
the moisture on this one patch alone, but 
many of them flew off before I took the photo- 
graph. Hundreds of others were settled on 
other damp patches in the river bed all round, 
and there must have been thousands of them 
within a hundred yards of the spot from which 
the photograph was taken.—H. C. B. STONE, 
St. Thomas’s Mount, Madras. 


WATCHING THE BIRDS PASS THE 
MOON. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—During the spring vast companies of 
birds are on the move travelling from the south, 
where they have been spending the winter. 
A very fascinating way of studying these move- 
ments is to watch the birds as they fly across 
the moon. When the moon is full, or nearly 
so, and the sky is clear, an opportunity occurs 
to see some of these migrants winging their 
way northwards. A toy telescope, or even a 
cardboard tube which enables one to con- 
centrate on the shining orb, makes it much 
more easy to see the birds. Look intently at 
the moon, and after a while a black speck 
passes across its face. This is rapidly followed 


by others. Then there may be a pause, but, 
sooner or later, more will come along. Some 
of the specks are sharp and clear, others are 
mere blurs. In the former case the birds were 
travelling at a great height, while in the latter 
instance the level of flight was much lower. 
An American scientist has counted nearly a 
hundred specks in an hour passing before the 
moon. When it is considered how small a 
proportion of the sky the moon represents 
one gets some idea of the enormous flocks of 
birds which must be on the wing.—S. L. B. 


A GLOUCESTERSHIRE DOORWAY. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—You frequently publish in your corre- 
spondence columns photographs of notable 
things that you wisely allow to speak for 
themselves. I send herewith a picture of an 
overdoor at Wootton Wawen, near Stratford, 
which has always struck me as one of the most 
charming that I know. It is on the manor 
farm, not far from the interesting church. 
I should be glad if you could give me any 
information as to the probable date of the 
building. I may add that the brick chimneys 
of the house have a very clever rustication, that 
I have often thought modern architects might 
copy.—STRATFORDIENSIS. 

[This excellent overdoor, an illustration 
of which we give, appears to date from the 
third quarter of the seventeenth century. 
The flowers are particularly well carved and 
bear some resemblance to work at Wootton 
Hall. Wootton Wawen village is one of the 
most picturesque in that neighbourhood, and 
has associations with the poet Shenstone, who 
frequently visited it.—Ep.] 
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OST-WAR houses have shown 

a tendency to exhibit on their 

faces the difficulties and cost 

restrictions imposed by the con- 

ditions of the day. Some of 
them have a starved look, but others 
have gained in appearance from the 
very necessity of keeping down the 
expense in building. This has meant 
the disappearance of a good deal of 
ornament which was formerly con- 
sidered indispensable, but which in 
reality the houses would have _ been 
better without. The use of ornament 
has always been a pitfall, and when it 
was comparatively cheap to provide 
it led to houses being tricked out with 
innumerable features which merely pro- 
duced a worried effect. High building 
costs have enforced the necessity of a 
sparse hand with incidental embellish- 
ments, the house being left to make 
its principal appeal by structure pure 
and simple. It is not easy, however, 
to achieve success with a mere shell, 
and in the case of Moon Hall I feel that 
the exterior has rather a bald _ look, 
emphasised by the fact that the eaves lack sufficient projection. 
A good shadow line at the eaves is valuable for the relief it 
gives to a house front, in which connection we may recall those 
delightful wide projecting eaves on some of the houses of the 
early nineteenth century. The eaves are the eyebrows of the 
house, and when they are cut off a barren feeling is bound to be 
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EXTERIOR FROM SOUTH-WEST. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
created. In the case of the house now illustrated it 1s very 
necessary, however, to take the site into consideration. Usually 
one associates a house with a garden, but here no such scheme 
was contemplated. The house stands up on the south slope 
of Pitch Hill, one of the highest points of the sandstone ridge 
which culminates in Leith Hill in Surrey, and apart from making 
a plateau to receive it, nothing else was desired for its setting. 
It was intended to stand squarely on the slope, in the midst 
of the finely wooded ground which surrounds it, the south front 
looking out across a magnificent sweep of country. If, however, 
it is somewhat austere outside, there is a feeling of simple richness 
and elegance within; but before going on to say something 
of the interior we will set down a few facts about the plan of the 
house and its structure. 

The house was begun at an 
April, 1920— 
and in a situa- 
tion where haul- 
age is a serious 
item, so that its 
cost of 2s.1d. per 
foot cube (which 
included central 
heating) indi- 
cates that the 
experiments in 
economy on the 
part of the 
architect, Mr. 
G. L. Kennedy, 
and the builders, 
were for the 
most part 
successful. The 
fabric is of varie- 
gated bricks, the 
walls being 
17ins. for the 
ground _ floor 
and ITins. 
above, with a 
2in. cavity. A 
stone capping 
runs around at 
eaves level, and 
stone has been 
used for the 
chimney stacks, 
the roof being 


moment—in 


unfavourable 
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covered with old tiles. Standard metal 
windows are used throughout, the sills 
being formed of tile on the exterior, 
with polished cement inside serving for 
window boards. 

There is a road above the house, 
and the way down from this follows 
the natural slope. In the hall three 
steps lead down again to the “ ground 
floor ’’ level. 

The plan is an abbreviated L shape, 
and in many respects is on a scale of 
ampleness which we are not accustomed 
to see in houses of to-day, since in 
most cases rooms have to be cut down 
drastically to come within the limits of 
expenditure. Moreover, in the plan of 
this house certain customary features 
are missing. On the ground floor, for 
instance, instead of the usual arrange- 
ment of dining-room and sitting-room, 
there is a single large living-room, more 
than 30ft. long and 2oft. wide, one end 
of it being used for meals while at the 
opposite end is the fireplace, so con- 
trived as to give complete comfort and 
immunity from draughts. There is 
much merit in this arrangement. The 
room is entered from the east side, 
where a door opens into the hall, and 
sliding French windows give access to 
the adjacent loggia, which forms a 
central feature on the south front. 

Next to the living-room, but having 
no direct connection with it, is another 
large room, 24ft. square, designed as a 
studio, but not at present so used. On 
the opposite side of the house are the 
kitchen offices. They are thus well cut 
off from the living-rooms, though neces- 
sarily this means that the service is 
not so convenient as it is when a 
dining-room is adjacent to the kitchen, 
or at least is cut off from it by no more 
than a service pantry. 

The staircase is not made a feature, 
being unobtrusively accommodated, but 
at the top we come into a delightful 
plaster-vaulted gallery, off which the 
principal bedrooms open. There are 
seven bedrooms on this first floor. 
Above, in the roof, the space has been 
adapted for ample storage. 

The interior treatment is note- 
worthy in two respects—first for its 
floors and wall finish, and secondly for 
its furnishing, which is full of charm, 
there being fine pieces in every room, 
not excepting the servants’ rooms, 
where, instead of the usual Common 
chests of drawers and kindred furniture, 
are pleasant pieces of a hundred years 
and more ago. 

The walls of the hall, studio, bed- 
rooms and offices are not plastered, but 
just pointed and whitewashed. This 
treatment has nothing uncivilised about 
it, provided there is an appropriate 
finish at floor and ceiling level by the 
use of moulded bricks or tiles; but it 
should be borne in mind that, unless 
facing bricks are used, accommodation 
must be found for a large surplus of 
bricks not good enough for such a 
treatment, and in the case of partition 
walls a fair face can only be obtained 
on one side. Consequently a suitable 
distribution of pointed and plastered 
rooms must be contrived in the plan. 
This has been done discreetly at Moon 
Hall, where the living-room and the 
first-floor gallery are both plastered and 
whitened. This white background runs 
throughout the house, and not only 
shows to the fullest advantage the fine 
lines of the furniture, but also gives oppor- 
tunity for the effective display of pieces 
of tapestry and Chinese paintings which 
are most decorative in effect. 

The joinery and stairs are of oak, 
but the floors are of elm laid in wide 
boards with a rebated joint. The timber 
had been seasoned in the plank for about 
fifteen months, and the floors were laid at 
an early stage in the building operations 
without . being thicknessed or planed ; 
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nor did the consequent traffic complicate the finishing, as 
this was accomplished without the use of a plane. Steel 
turnings were employed, and gave a speedy and satis- 


factory result. The wood is troublesome to work 
owing to its capricious grain, but the work has 
been most successfully done. The floors there, wax- 


lished, are of a most pleasing tone, and Persian and 
other rugs on them show to best advantage. The inevitable 
shrinkage has occurred, and there are wide seams visible, 
put these can be filled with a stopping and the floors thus 
made serviceable. 

Respecting the possibilities of elm for domestic 
work, so much difference of opinion exists that an 
exchange of views might be worth while. In many 
districts this timber should be cheaper than imported 
deal. It has a _ beautiful and_ distinctive colour, 
and in wide boards exhibits a most interesting figure, 
while in its capacity for taking a high polish it possesses 
a labour-saving attribute which is not sufficiently recog- 
nised in this country. Its behaviour when imperfectly 
seasoned has probably unfairly injured its reputation. It 
would be interesting to learn whether traditional methods 
of working it survive in any district from the times 
when it was in general use. Possibly the use of boards 
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of tapering widths, as are found in old floors, 
provided a solution of the shrinkage problem, 
enabling the joints to be closed by running 
up alternate boards further between their neigh- 
bours. Such a practice would be easily detected 
from the presence of filling pieces inserted where 
the wedging process had left a void, and if cases 





of this were found one would be curious to know 
how the joists were arranged to make it possible. 
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The object of the tapering which seems to have 
L been the custom in old days is not otherwise 
very apparent. 

There is so much to be said for a wider use 

——H.. of the timber resources of this country, and the 

revival of the traditions of craftsmanship which 

it involves, that it would be melancholy if the 

impetus it has received as a result of the war 

were to leave us where we were before. But it 

is hard to say whether public interest could over- 

come the main obstacle, namely, the professional 

disinclination to use elm when _ standardised 

timber from abroad is so much easier. Rooms 

exist which were panelled with elm in the sixteenth 

i century with a knowledge and confidence hardly 

Se possible now, but to-day much could certainly 

be done in this direction which would be well 
worth doing. R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 








A BRITISH HOATZIN 


S the summer evening closes the swifts come in from 
their long aerial excursions and gather round their 
homes. In the warm twilight they may be seen chasing 
each other in noisy throngs about the old church tower 
or, again, they may be observed rushing with headlong 

flight down the narrow streets, threading their way in and out 
among the house tops. Ever and anon one will leave its fellows 
and sweep with a graceful upward curve towards an overhang- 
ing roof. Possibly it may disappear, but usually it merely 
scuffles up against the brickwork and then, dropping back, 
pursues its course in the wake of the retreating party. 

In this way one of our commonest birds advertises its home. 
But despite this fact, and the swift’s obtrusive habits, how many 
of us have ever investigated its domestic economy ? The truth 
is, it is by no means an easy matter to study this bird’s nesting 
habits, for its nursery is almost invariably placed in some dark 
and inaccessible cranny—usually under the eaves of a roof, 
which is impossible to reach without demolishing a large portion 
of the building. 

The continuous occupation of an empty house during the 
first four years of the war by various troops gave me, last summer, 
the long sought for opportunity. Although the building in 
question was no longer fit for human habitation, the wrecked 
ceilings, broken tiles and shattered windows seemed in no way 
to incommode the swifts—indeed I believe their numbers had 
actually increased and there must have been at least a dozen pairs 
nesting beneath the dilapidated gables—at any rate, in one attic 
alone, I found no less than four nests. Although these were 
tucked away under the beams beyond reach of my arm, they were 
all more or less conveniently placed for observation and an 
electric torch could be made to shine directly down upon the 
shallow platforms. 

When first I visited the building on June 6th all the nests 
contained eggs, a fact which had to be ascertained by gently 
disl dging the incubating bird with the end of a stick; for they 





always seemed to be more dazed than alarmed by the glare of 
the light. 

At one time I thought it likely that the non-incubating 
birds retired to the upper air at nightfall to spend the hours 
of darkness on the wing and I still think it possible that they do 
so on occasions. Swifts may often be noticed flying very high 
in the lingering twilight and, even after the stars have pierced 
the darkening sky, and when all other day birds have long gone 
to roost, I have heard their voices far overhead. On one 
occasion I had very convincing proof. This was on a dark night 
in mid-June about fifteen years ago, that is to sav, at a season 
when the swifts’ normal migratory movements have ceased. 1 
was attending a féte on the terrace of the Monaco Casino and 
the place was so brilliantly illuminated, that a bright glare was 
reflected on the low-lying clouds and heavy atmosphere. ‘This 
bright light may possibly have attracted the swifts ; at any rate, 
on several occasions I distinctly and unmistakably heard the 
familiar screech of these birds as they swept by in the darkness 
and later, the same night, on my way home, their cries were again 
audible to me. 

It must be admitted that this observation is somewhat 
discounted by the swifts nesting in my deserted house, for 
repeated nocturnal visits to the attic always revealed both 
birds (presumably male and female) huddled together on 
the little platform of cemented saliva that does duty for 
the nest. 

By June 12th one of the nests contained two squabs about 
three days old. Wishing to examine one of these at close quarters, 
I attached a small metal wine-strainer to the end of a bamboo 
cane and by this means succeeded in scooping one of the young 
birds out of its nest and so was able to withdraw it from the deep 
recess. This bird proved to be singularly ugly and, with its 
stumpy, naked body, frog-like head and remarkable feet. it 
presented a very strange appearance. As is well known, in the 
adult swift all four toes on each foot are directed forwards, which 
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enables the bird to grapple or hook itself on to a vertical surface. 
During its embryonic stages and early infancy this unusual 
arrangement of the toes does not appear to be fully developed. 
In the three days old specimen examined by me the feet were 
more like that of a zygodactylous species (7.e., a cuckoo or 
woodpecker), save that the two pairs of toes were directed 
inwards and outwards instead of forwards and backwards as 
in those birds. Considering its callow age and apparently 
helpless condition, the feet of this individual were relatively 
very powerful and it could grip an object with extraordinary 
force. 

But undoubtedly the most remarkable and interesting 
characteristic of this nestling was its anxiety to climb upwards 
immediately it felt itself upon an uneven surface. So far as I 
am aware this scansorial instinct is unique among nestlings of 
British birds, but is, of course very pronounced in that primitive 
denizen of the Guiana forests—the hoatzin (Opisthocomus cris- 
tatus). But while nature has especially equipped the young 
hoatzin with a nailed finger and thumb to assist it to make its 
escape by clambering through the tangled tropical vegetation, 
the nestling swift has to depend almost entirely on its strong, 
parrot-like feet and small bill. The following description, 
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transcribed from an entry made at the time in my ornithologica} 
journal, may be of interest. 

‘‘ While resting on the shallow concavity of its nest—an 
almost flat platform—the scansorial instinct is seemingly without 
stimulus and is only aroused when the bird finds itself on an 
irregular surface. No sooner did I place it in the hollow of iny 
hand than it immediately endeavoured to climb up the side, 
Its method of doing this was of great interest. Gripping firmly 
with its feet and claws and waving its naked wings in an attempt 
to use these as subsidiary levers, it tried to hoist itself upwards by 
means of hooking its bill on to any convenient ridge. The mus. 
cular effort of this performance was so violent that the bird’s whole 
physiognomy became contorted by it and the jaw stood out fiom 
the sides of the face at sharp, protruding angles. Upon making 
a careful examination I found that the tip of the lower mandible 
was very slightly decurved and therefore especially adapted to 
this mode of progression, for it permitted the young swift to 
obtain a good hold upon any suitable surface. I have no doubt 
that this instinct has been evolved in order to overcome the 
effect of gravitation in the not improbable event of its owner 
having the misfortune to topple over the edge of the narrow 
platform that serves as a nest.” {CoLLINGWwooD INGkam. 





ON THE PURCHASE 
“THE BEGGAR’S 


OYNTON:HOUSE no doubt never saw a gramophone 

in its drawing-room during Mrs. Gereth’s reign, and 

Henry James omits to say whether her successor, the 

“ awful’? Mona, installed one during her brief spell 

of possession before the wondrous, harmonious treasure- 
house went down in flaming ruin. Mona probably did, and that 
would have been in those days—a quarter of a century ago when 
the gramophone was so very new a monster—one more count 
against awful Mona in her anguished mother-in-law’s eyes. The 
assumption is here made that readers of CouNTRY LIFE have in 
mind the details of that most exquisite tragedy of a country house, 
Henry James’ tale of ‘‘ The Spoils of Poynton.” 

Possibly, even to-day, if Mrs. Gereth were mistress of Poynton, 
she would not tolerate a gramophone ;_ but after all Poynton and 
its “‘ things ’’—its harmony of curiously collected treasures— 
were exceptional, “ unique,’’ even among English Tudor houses, 
and Mrs. Gereth, after all, though she commands our passionate 
sympathies in her vicissitudes, was the least bit of a crank. 

Yes, certainly, Mona must have installed one of the very 
earliest sorts of gramophone, one with a huge horn nasally 
ejaculating comic songs, among the antique treasures, and Mrs. 
Gereth was right in once again condemning her as “ awful.’’ 
But our point, of course, is that in the years since Poynton House 
changed hands, only to be blotted out in flame, the gramophone 
has so modified its looks and its manners as to have successfully 
lifted itself above its Far West companions, the roll-top desk, 
the sewing machine and the cash register, into any decently 
cultivated society. As high as Poynton itself? Well, perhaps 
not ; - for Mrs. Gereth very likely did not admit a modern piano- 
forte into Poynton ; there is no mention of a Poynton pianoforte. 
But wherever a pianoforte may be there surely to-day may be a 
gramophone also. 

The horn, of course, is unknown to the modern domestic 
gramophone. The modern gramophone is, when closed, an 
unobtrusive object of furniture, in essence a wooden box 4ft. 
high, standing on end. This is the “ cabinet ’’ gramophone, 
allowing of shelf-room for records; as against the “ table’”’ 
gramophone which has some convenience in a room where the 
question of space is all important, but can be tryingly in the way. 
The makers of gramophones have done a great deal in twenty-five 
years to give the instrument a social entry into the house of 
well-mannered furniture, but still the great majority of gramo- 
phones remain only just tolerable. Their ordinarily boasted garb 
of brightly glaring red mahogany is not appropriate to the nicest 
drawing-room company. But then there are Bond Street and 
Oxford Street shops where gramophone cases of no matter what 
“period ’’—Jacobean or lacquer or Louis XVI—are displayed. 
The Broadwood gramophone already, as a matter of fact, boasts 
a case of dignified, proper aspect approximating to the pianofortes 
of that name. But mostly, Mrs. Gereths of to-day, when they come 
to the point of having a gramophone, will do their best to 
command the making of a case, after their own notions and in 
consonance with fellow pieces of furniture, from a trusted cabinet- 
maker. 

If this article has started with Mrs. Gereth’s attitude to the 
thing, it is that the ‘ works ”’ of a gramophone are, all said and 
done, exceedingly simple, and that points of preference between 
such factors as “‘H.M.V.,’’ Columbia, Pathé, Cliftophone 
(Chappell), Sonora, Broadwood and others are very slight. In 
buying an expensive gramophone you are paying for cabinet- 
making. Beyond a certain modest price the mechanical advan- 
tages are so slight that some experienced gramophone players would 
call them non-existing. ‘‘ After {15 you are paying for wood- 
work,’’ a scoffing gramophone player (an enthusiast from the 
early days of Edison’s invention, ‘‘ way back”’ in the 1870's) 








OPERA ” 


OF A GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS. 


said to me as we turned the pages of a catalogue of wondrous 
‘period’ instruments. There are, after all, but these two 
features, the motor and the sound-box. There cannot be much 
advantage in the motor of one reliable firm over another; and 
though more is to be said about sound-boxes, the more one com- 
pares the best sound-boxes of different firms the more sceptical 
one becomes of any consequential superiority here or there. 
Pathé’s gramophone has been mentioned. It is quite 
an excellent instrument, but it is in a class by itself insomuch 
as Pathé’s records are not played by a zigzagging steel needle 
but by an undulating sapphire point. This does not exclude 
other records from use on a Pathé machine. A little adjustment 
of the “‘ tone-arm ”’ (demonstrable in a minute) enables it to play 





A CLIFTOPHONE IN HEPPLEWHITE CABINET. 


with a needle on the records of ‘‘ H.M.V.,’’ Columbia and so on. 
But the Pathé records must be played with the Pathé sapphire- 
pointed ‘‘tone-arm.”” By the use of the sapphire the ratler 
tedious changing of needles (and the changing of the needle ior 
every disc played is the gramophone possessor’s first cor- 
mandment) is avoided, but naturally the repertory of sapphire- 
played records is comparatively restricted. 


NOTES FOR THE GRAMOPHONE-PLAYER. 


When the critical discussion of gramophone records is read 
it is to be remembered that the ‘‘ H.M.V.” Company are by far 
the most prolific of record-makers in this country, and recurrence 
of the name is therefore only natural. The Columbia Company 
also issue large numbers, and they, too, have exclusive contracts 
with certain very popular musical personages. Columbia records 
are looked on favourably by purchasers as being exceptionally 
durable. Pathé’s issue of records always includes a good choice of 
the best dance music, and there are certain famous operatic 
singers only to be heard through these records. The A®olian- 
Vocalion Company are comparative newcomers in the field. 
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They have made certain records of absolutely the first order, and 
lovers of chamber music look to their lists with interest. The 
Zonophone and Winner issues of gramophone records are usually 
of mere popular ephemeral interest, although now and then a 
truly noteworthy record is to be found in their lists. 

An American woman, swooping down on Europe in the 
flashing, ephemeral way those wonderful people have, asked 
a Londoner what, with only one evening here to spare, 
was the most characteristic theatrical spectacle we had to 
offer her. The answer, of course, was ‘“‘ The Beggar’s Opera.”’ 
It was pleasant to be able to have at the tongue’s tip 
the name of a show so racily English, so Londonian; a 
show which, inherited from our past, is the present’s most 
successful entertainment. In a changing world there is a 
blessed glimpse of continuity in the fact that Londoners are 
as much charmed by ‘“ The Beggar’s Opera’”’ ditties to-day 
as they first were some 200 years ago. As much charmed ? 
Rather much more charmed—to the tune of two years of 
performances at the Hammersmith Theatre and of an incal- 
culable number of performances on the gramophone. 

Not all the airs which Pepusch collected for the adornment 
of Gay’s sarcastic plot are as yet recorded for the gramophone. 
There are, however, five discs, three of them issued last year, 
and the other two quite recently. The little jewels of ‘‘ Beggar’s 
Opera ’’ song are so very little that a lot can be packed on a 
disc. Each disc (double-sided) gives indeed six songs. The 
first set reproduces songs nearly every one of which is, after 
these two years of Hammersmith performances, in everyone's 
head. (London children were last Christmas to be heard 
singing “‘ Beggar’s Opera ’”’ excerpts as carols.) Famous among 
others are “‘ My heart was so free’’ (one of the songs of the 
seductive highwayman, sung by Mr. Frederick Ranalow) ; 
the lovers’ duet, “‘ Were I laid on Greenland’s coast’’; the 
drinking song, “ Fill every glass’’; the Handelian march, 
“Let us take the Road’; ‘‘ A fox may steal your hens, sir ”’ ; 
“Before the barndoor crowing,” and so on—all the eighteen 
are musical flowers. The Polly Peacham of these first records 
was Miss Sylvia Nelis. In the new set (two double-sided discs, 
issued, like the others, by the Gramophone Company of Hayes), 
Polly’s songs are by the new Hammersmith soprano, Miss 
Kathlyn Hilliard. The songs here are from the “ revised 
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version ’’ of the opera—which is not to say that they belong at all 
to the twentieth century. The ‘“ new’”’ songs are simply some 
that were crowded out at the beginning of the Hammersmith 
“run”? of two years ago. They are as dainty and fresh and 
spirited as the others. The tune (‘‘ Lillibulero’’) of the duet 
“The modes of the Court’ is one of the best of the whole 
evening. Mr. Frederick Austin, musical director of the Hammer- 
smith revival, has conducted at the making of these records. 
In parenthesis, Mr. Austin’s musicianly arrangements have 
counted more than has been quite acknowledged in the Hammer- 
smith success. 

“Don Juan.” and excerpts from ‘‘ Salome” and ‘ The 
Rose Cavalier’? are issued by the Columbia Company, and 
“Till Eulenspiegel”? by the ‘““H.M.V.’’ Company. It does not 
seem long since Richard Strauss was the supposed herald of 
all that was novel and disruptive in music. To-day the young 
musicians treat him with small enough respect, while the best of 
his music is enjoyed placidly by a large, unfashionable public. 
This public cares nothing for debates on musical esthetics or 
for the defence of Straussian “‘ programme music.” It finds 
matter for enjoyment in some of Strauss and that is defence 
enough. ‘“‘Don Juan” and “ Till” are certainly Strauss at 
his best. And the making of such records deserves praise. The 
“Don Juan” and “ Till’”’ discs (each of these works is on two 
double-sided discs) will be bought primarily by those desirous 
of preparing themselves for actual performances or else of 
bringing actual performances back to mind. 

Other considerable orchestral records are of Dvorak’s 
symphony ‘ From the New World ’’—the Czech composer’s 
melodious memorial to his visit to the United States—which 
Sir Landon Ronald has recorded for the “ H.M.V.’’ Company ; 
and of César Franck’s symphonic poem, ‘‘ Le Chasseur Maudit,” 
recorded by Sir Henry Wood for the Columbia Company. 

These following three records from the ‘ H.M.V.’’ lists 
will please practically every gramophone-player : Tchaikovsky's 
bewitching Waltz-Serenade, Op. 48, played by Heifetz, the 
violinist ; the same composer’s pathetic air, ‘* Lontan, lontan,”’ 
from the opera, ‘‘ Eugene Oniegin,’’ sung by the admirable tenor, 
Martinelli ; and the Flonzaley Quartet’s record of a movement 
(Allegro assai) from Schumann’s A major quartet, a most faithful 
reproduction of a string quartet. 


MUSIC AND THE PLAYER-PIANO 


N Tipperary they will tell you how a knight in armour 
guards a buried treasure’ in a ruin on the banks of the 
Suir. Apparently it is a treasure that it is fairly easy 

to find, but when you have it in your hands, “‘a great lump 

of gold, the size of a man’s head,”’ he appears crying ‘‘ Share,”’ 
and if you refuse to share, knight and treasure vanish together. 
Afterwards, of course, you remember that if only you had been 
willing to give part you might have kept all, so the story goes ; 
but it is a very old story and the gold is still there, so it seems 
to point’ a sad moral as to the greediness and stupidity of our 
kind. Of course, it is more than likely that it is no good crossing 
from Fishguard to Rosslare and going to look for it, full of the 
best intentions, because, in all probability this story, like many 
another old story, is really an allegory, not a guide to wealth, 
after all, merely an attempt to point out that anything too easily 
won is apt not to be worth much to the winner. If it was 
originally, long before I heard it, meant as an allegory, this 
folk tale that a peasant boy told me jogging along under the 
lovely larch trees with his ass and cart, it has plenty of 

















BEAUTY OF LINEJAND MATERIAL: A GRAND PLAYER- 
PIANOFORTE (BLUTHNER). 





application to things that have happened in our own day. 
Science and the development of machinery have put into our 
hands many a rich gift which we have grasped so greedily and 
so largely that, after we had had them awhile, we have been 
inclined to complain that they never were really worth having 
after all. The moving picture is a case in point, but, perhaps 
just in time to prevent its gold from vanishing altogether, some 
payment of faithfulness to life and art is going to be made for 
it: we must leave it at that. Another instance was the player- 
piano. Here, to men and women who loved music, who yearned 
to make it for their own delight and yet would never have perhaps 
the time, perhaps the ability, to become virtuosi of the piano, 
the treasure they longed for was offered. They would never 
have to learn to read printed music and to translate its bewilder- 
ing lines and spaces and dots into black and white notes on the 
keyboard ; never practice, late and early, to acquire a marvellous, 
physical dexterity of fingers. It was the most wonderful royal 
road, if not to piano-playing, to something very like it, perhaps 
with peculiar limitations, but with peculiar opportunities as well. 
All they had to pay down to keep it for ever at its best was a 
little study, something which, compared with that by the pianist, 
was almost trivial and, moreover, demanded no special natural 
abilities and could be achieved by anybody. Did they receive 
the gift with a real appreciation and give back the very little 
time and application that were their return for it? Mr. Sydney 
Gow in his book, ‘‘ The Art of the Piano-Player”’ (Kegan Paul), 
admits that in more than ten years he has only met half a dozen 
adequate player-performers ! 

Most of the people who bought player-pianos in the early 
days looked upon them as a variety of the musical-box. The 
roll provided the notes, the player’s feet on the pedals the driving 
power, none of the hard work on which alone art flourishes was 
paid down ; the gift in such hands very nearly vanished. 

It isa sign of other times and other manners and of the change 
which has come over the opinion, not of the public alone, but 
of musicians, particularly composers, who are gradually waking 
up to the fact that here is a new instrument with its own individual 
possibilities, that a book such as this of Mr. Gow’s should make 
its appearance. It is a sound and serious manual for both 
teachers and students of the player-piano, and fulfils its purpose 
very adequately and clearly. He gives three years as the time 
which it is necessary to devote if one is to become an accom- 
plished player, but it is evident the spare time of a month given 
to work on the lines he suggests would make a noticeable differ- 
ence in the player’s technique. ‘‘ It is of the highest importance 
to keep in view the training of listeners more than the training 
of performers,” says Sir Charles Stanford in a recent book. 
Here the player-piano, artistically used, has its unique opportunity. 
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SHOW 


By H. Avray TIpPINc. 


HE Chelsea Show yields the suggestion that, after all, 

the British nation is still a going concern, and rather a 

sound one. There is no trace of decadence or despond- 

ency. There is enterprise and development. I don’t 

think I have ever seen brought together so full a measure 
of splendid brilliancy of bloom. An amount of 
intelligent human effort, mental and bodily, has been expended 
on its production, and the product is worthy of the effort. Yet 
conditions have not been very encouraging. It is not merely 
that we are told that trade is almost at a standstill, and that no 
one has any money to spend. There is also the disadvantage 
that this particular branch of production was especially hit by 
last season’s drought. Yet there is no evidence of this at Chelsea. 
The pessimist who wishes to preserve his attitude had better 
keep away. For he would have to admit that an energetic hope- 
fulness, if not a positive buoyancy, has prevailed and that our 
nurserymen, as a body, have not only grown grand quantities of 


enormous 


blooded families, hard to obtain and more hard to please, that 
obtain attention, as the easily got and easily satisfied plebeians. 
Yes, but the science of eugenics here plays a large and increasing 
part. We select with care, we treat with generosity. In the 
exhibition of rare and interesting shrubs brought over from Ireland 
by the Donard Nursery, what I thought the most valuable was a 
lusty and easily grown broom. In any soil where our common 
wild broom flourishes, so, I feel certain from its appearance, will 
this Donard seedling. The flower has the same pink shade as 
its charming, but weakly constituted parent, Cytisus Dallimorei, 
But its other parent, Cytisus ochroleuca, has given it its vigour in 
full degree and so we get what is really valuable to many thousands 
of us, a striking derivative of a common thing, as robust as it is 
beautiful, enabling us to use the broom where our colour scheme 
excludes yellow. Thoughtful arrangement and right cultivation 
of good strains of strong races, chosen in relation to the site, soil 
and climate they are intended for, is the whole duty of man 





1—A FORMAL 


admirable stuff, but have spared nothing to exhibit it at its best. 
Yet they are not rash speculators or spendthrifts. They are 
experienced business men who have a very shrewd idea of getting 
a good return for their expenditure. 

And this proves that in the comparative poverty of after- 
war conditions we are as much a garden-loving people as in more 
prosperous times. In our modest gardens, as in 
horticultural show, we are determined on reconstruction ; we 
find means to satisfy our craving for the beautiful and the satis- 
fying in plant life. And as we do not make, plant and maintain 
gardens for the passing hour so much as for the seasons to come, 
the Show is evidence of a widespread and wholesome confidence 
in the future. 

But although our gardens we will have and we intend them 
to be nice, we have to cut our coats according to our cloth, and 
the cloth is very limited. 


our great 


True, there are fine orchids and stove 
plants, yet they have nothing like the ascendancy they possessed 
at the Show of a previous generation. Orchid and stove houses 
were going out of fashion before the war, and the war has made 
them a rare survival. It is the outdoor garden which now 
especially appeals to our sentiment as well as to our purse, and 
Chelsea is essentially an exhibition of hardy plants, of democratised 
horticulture. And among the hardies it is not so much the blue 


EFFECT SIMPLY 


ATTAINED. 


towards gardening, except for a botanic specialist or the possessor 
ofadeep purse. This is fully recognised by nurserymen, and there 
is nothing more effective in Messrs. Sutton’s large and sumptuous 
display, mostly of annuals, than the tall thriving plants of 
Lavatera rosea and of Clarkia Salmon Queen rising out of an 
extent of dwarf subjects of white and grey tones. Much more 
could be done in this direction, and it would be far more satisfying 
to the sense of fitting association if these hardy annuals, although 
pot-grown and forced, were kept together in a scheme and not 
mixed in rather haphazard manner with tender greenhouse 


subjects. Right arrangement and selection are making forward 
strides. But they have still a long way to go, in the hands of our 


leading nurserymen, before the distant horizon of perfection is 
reached. Are not many firms trying to do too much; are not 
some who are admirable cultivators rushing at design too light- 
heartedly ? For instance, is not the following (which I find 
among the advertisements in the catalogue of the Show) rather a 
tall order— 
We design and lay out any form of garden: Old English, Dutch, Japanese, 
Italian, American, Rock, Wall, Water or Formal Gardens. 
The result of attempting so much is likely to be dire failure. No 
single form of garden is thoroughly understood and all will be 
bad—may pass muster with the uninformed, but will offend 
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educated taste. Very great pains and 
much good planting are to be found in 
the dozen or so of formal gardens that 
are exhibited. Where the form is simple 
and dignified and where, beyond the 
necessary retaining walls and steps, 


architecture is omitted, the resuits are : 


good, as in Messrs. Waterer and Crisp’s 
garden (Fig. 1), which depends for 
its effect on the circular sunk centre 
planted with pink tulips and the 
raised path round it edged with fram- 
ing of pink rhododendrons above the 
dry wall. Messrs. Cheal’s oblong, 
with central water pool, little canals 
and square beds of dwarf polyantha 
roses is very good, and the quiet 
toned framing of lavender bushes, 
nepeta plants and other blue-greys 
is most rightly conceived. But a poor 
little wooden summerhouse, set up by 
itself and wholly disassociated with a 
rather flimsy pergola, beginning and 
ending nowhere, detracts rather than 
improves a praiseworthy bit of garden 
making and planting. In other cases 
the architectural incidents are so 
deplorable that it is kindness to leave 
them unmentioned. The nurserymen 
who launch out so ambitiously had 
much better ask for the assistance of 
an architectural designer of natural 
ability and long training. As it is, the 
informal are certainly better than the 
formal gardens. Messrs. Wallace show 
(Fig. 4) that on quite a small scale, 
and within a hedged parallelogram, 
it is legitimate and engaging to make 
a little paradise of rock and water 
with rightly set flowers and shrubs, 
a few simple alpines and some water 
plants. On the other hand, it is really 
rather extraordinary how true an atmo- 
sphere of the Yorkshire dale scenery 
Mr. J. Wood has given to a section of 
the Chelsea Hospital grounds (Fig. 2). 
It aims at being, not a rock garden, 
but a little bit of rocky nature with a 
rill of water splashing down the fall 
and meandering through the flat. 
Larches bound its grassy banks and 
mounds of which the form seems truly 
dictated by the rock formation which 
occasionally upcrops. There is only 
very little and very restrained setting 
of flowering plants. Gentiana acaulis 
is the principal subject. There is a 
good patch of it and then little bits, 
quite cunningly set in imitation of 
nature’s ways. There a little white 
saxifrage, and less pink silene— 
practically nothing more. It is success 
reached by restraint. Next to it we 
get a different conception, quite well 
carried out by Messrs. Whitelegg, who 
have created a rock garden teeming with 
bloom, but bloom framed with enough 
grass and set among well placed 
rocks and a well ordered streamlet 
(Fig. 3). The selection of plants is 
also good. There is just a touch of 
yellow given by a patch of Cheiranthus 
Allioni in the background. For the 
rest the blues of gentian and litho- 
spermum, of creeping campanulas and 
tall flax, associate with the pinks of 
dwarf phloxes and ethionemas, and 
the whites of saxifrages and anemones. 

In this form of layout very great 
strides have been made and the 


exhibits are instructive as well as enjoy- 
able. 


Still, the nurseryman’s primary 
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vocation is to grow and supply plants, and what he can do 
in this way is fully shown in the two great tents. Tulips this 
late season are much to the fore and give grand patches of 
colour. I noticed two very good parrot tulips amid Messrs. 
Barr’s fine collection ; the full pink of Fantaisie and the purple 
pink of Eleanor are desirable tints in this rather neglected, but 
rather fascinating form. Pink tones are also prominent among 
the Darwins and for soft yet brilliant colouring nothing can be 
better than Yolande and Aeger. In irises Messrs. Wallace are 
prominent, as they exhibit them as a little formal garden within 
the tent. Prospero, Isoline, Susan Bliss and the American Lent 
A. Williamson are among the good newer varieties. For alpines 
Messrs. Prichard are perhaps the best; their exhibit is large, 
well selected and well grown—but the same can be said of 
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many others. Very noticeable is Dr. MacWatt’s very extensive 
collection of hardy primulas, a family in the collection and 
growing of which he is a past master. 

Lack of space must bring these notes to an end with a 
mention of the sweet peas and carnations, which, among other 
florists’ flowers, are to be found in abundant excellence, while 
it was pleasant to come across Sir George Holford’s hippea- 
strums. No one can compete with the Westonbirt collection, and 
its sheer excellence has caused its absence for some time. Now, 
again, we can see what long and careful work may accomplish. 
The whites, such as Snowflake and Harvest Moon, are a rare 
acquisition and contrast excellently with the new dark reds, such 
as Fire King and Macbeth, while the old favourite Cardinal York, 
with its exquisite coral shade, makes it indispensable. 





ANNUALS FOR THE CONSERVATORY 


EW exhibits at the Chelsea Show 

attracted more attention than did 

that of Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
who this year staged banks of their vari- 
ous excellent strains in bays extending 
170ft. along the tent side. Less specta- 
cular in effect, perhaps, than last 
season’s exhibit, which won the coveted 
Sherwood Cup, the arrangement this 
year displayed to the full the strong 
points and peculiarities of the different 
strains. It was not so much the beauty 
of the display as the material for 
decorative results which may be obtained 
at this season by the intelligent use 
of hardy and half-hardy annuals and 
biennials. They attracted crowds of 
visitors. Excluding the gloxinias 
and_ streptocarpuses, almost all the 
plants on view would come into one 
or other of the categories mentioned, 
requiring no more than a frost-free 
structure for hardy annuals’ under 


glass. Rg. V.G. W, 








LAWN TENNIS: THE NEW WIMBLEDON 








NCE upon a time—so the story goes—Prester John, 
in furtherance of his policy to obtain for his kingdom 
a place in the sun, sent a representative to compete 
in the Championships at Wimbledon. His country- 
men, obedient to the call of patriotism, left no stone 
unturned to enable the player designated to lay the Champion- 
ship Cup at the feet of the Great Khan, and those of them who 
were in England made it a duty to be at the All England Club 
to support him. When the day came for him to meet the 
Champion of Ruritania, who possessed to an amazing degree 
that capacity to confound by an unexpected counter-stroke 
an apparently victorious enemy for which all Ruritanians are 
famous, it was felt that the match between them might well 
decide the competition. Accordingly his countrymen redoubled 
their efforts. A solid block of them took up a position in the 
free seats according to plan. They did nothing so occidental 
as to clap or cheer; they fixed their eyes in silence on the face 
of the Ruritanian and willed him to lose, and willed and kept 
on willing from the first ball of the first set to the last of the 
fifth. He might hit a long lob, but they never turned to see 
if the ball pitched in or out ; he might drop, they never turned 
to see if the ball would be reached; he might hit his hardest 
at the small gap left by the entrenched volleyer, they never 
turned to see if the ball would be intercepted ; willing obviously 
does not affect balls, and they were there to will, not to enjoy 
themselves. When the players crossed over between every 
two games, then and then only did they turn; once more they 
fixed their eyes on the face of the Ruritanian and remained 
impassive until the next crossing. But not all those who came 
to will could obtain admission to the ground; it was unfor- 
tunate, for the effect of willing varies inversely with the square 
of the distance; in these conditions one does what one can. 
The willers lined the railings from the entrance to the neigh- 
bourhood of the station and concentrated upon the invisible 
Ruritanian ; the difficulty of getting the length was made up 
for to some extent by the absence of disturbing elements, such 
as applause and cries of *‘ Out ’’ and the comments of the young 
lady in blue to the young lady in pink about the middle-aged 
lady in yellow. 

According to the old chronicles it was the Ruritanian who 
won. But that is beside the point—which is that picked 
warriors come from all the corners of the globe to play in the 
Lawn Tennis Championships, and that on the old ground in 
the Worple Road there is no longer room adequately to 


accommodate them—their coats, their hose, their hats and their 
jumpers—or to contain the spectators who wish to observe 
their doings and who take almost a religious interest in their 
progress. It has been evident for some time that a new ground 
would have to be found, and it is now some time since a suitable 
place was fixed upon. It is only, however, a few weeks ago 
that it was announced that the preparations were so far advanced 
that the Championship Meeting which is to begin on June 26th 
of this year would not be held at what lawn tennis players will 
always be inclined to call ‘‘ Wimbledon,”’ but at a new site a 
mile and a half to the north. This new ground is situated in 
Wimbledon Park, opposite Wimbledon Park Golf Club, and 
is three-quarters of a mile from Southfields Station on the 
District Railway and one mile from the District and London 
and South-Western Stations at Wimbledon. Compared with 
the old ground it has one disadvantage: there is no tram-line 
from station to ground. In other respects the authorities have 
done wonders in the short time at their disposal and have 
transformed in a few months a hilly field into a level pleasure 
ground with all the amenities that have so much to do with 
the attractions of any athletic meeting that is held in the 
month of June. 

For it is not only for lawn tennis that people go to 
Wimbledon. A goodly number go not to see but to be seen, 
and in the narrow gangways and on the crowded lawns of the 
old ground the most successful frock might be wasted ; it was 
unlikely, however conscientiously the wearer had reduced its 
dimensions, that all of it would be seen at once—at any rate 
by the right person. This has been remedied. There is space 
now to put up a parasol without putting out an eye; points 
of vantage from which its effect can be appreciated; a large 
stretch of real Wimbledon grass to stroll about on; and an 
elaborate organisation for the conjuring up of comestibles for 
those who prefer sitting at a tea-table to strolling on anything 
or with anybody. Much as we loved them for the thrills 
they enabled us to enjoy, the old stands had drawbacks 
which need not now be dwelt on. The new stand is 
strong, simple and surprisingly pleasant to look at. It will 
seat 10,000--as compared with the 3,500 of the old stand 
and, as far as can be gathered, there is a good view 
from every seat. Moreover, as it is fireproof, one will be 
able to smoke while the lady ‘“‘ who retrieves everything ”’ 
is taking her exercise on the base-line between three and 
five. E. E. M. 
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